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~ We Announce 


with pleasure and pride the publication of an entirely new series 
of geographies which we believe will satisfy even the most par- 
ticular teachers. The changing world conditions, the great war, 
“our growing efforts to increase our industries and trade, the 
present tendency in teaching, have created a new situation in our 
schools that must be met. And it has been a long time since any 
of the geographies now in use were new. These are some of 
the reasons why no effort, no expense has been spared to make 


Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


far in advance of anything of their kind previously known. They 
have been prepared by ALBERT PERRY BricHam of Colgate 


University, and Cuartes T. McFarrane of Teachers College, 
~ Columbia University. 


These books challenge comparison with any and all. Appealing in 
style, emphatic as to industry and commerce, impressive in vivid 
presentation of the human side of geography, striking in illustration, 
artistic in maps, convenient in size, official in their: conformity, 
they tower above others as did Gulliver above the Lilliputians. 


FROM COVER TO COVER, THESE BOOKS ARE NEW— 
NEW TEXT, NEW MAPS, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Book, 72 cents 





Second Book, $1.24 





ERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


York Cincinnati Chicago Boston — Aanta 
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Federal service in war time. 


WHAT THE SCHEME PROVIDES. 









































































mur- : nual recruitment of 

good reservists, obli to return to 

Pobecoe” colors under call, The national 
of the na- have 





ing any organization, and the ex- 
isting limitations on. the use of the 
force outside the country are to be 


babe 
osF 


removed, _ Meanwhile, the Senate 
Military Committee is framing x bill 
_ of its own, which provides for a = 


lar army of from. page to 200, 

on a. e basis. ao 

the finally -enacted 

— between the two measures, 
cost of the whole military estab- 

lishment this year, on the basis of the 

House bill, is eenscmy at $174,000,- 


000, 


THE RUSSIAN VICTORY. 
The — have followed up the 
capture of Erzerum with vigorous of- 
fensive movements in three directions, 
and are driving the demoralized Turk- 
ish forces before them; To the south, 
Diarbekr 


a> and the Ba pressed - toward y 
e Bagdad railway, ng the 
Lake Van 7 af gest sa 


possession of” Bitlis, which the Turks 
stily evacuated. Westward, they 
Turk the fleein a 
u army corps to rzingan. 
orthward they have followed the left 
of the Turkish army toward 
Tr izond, and the contending forces 
have been operating so near the Black 
Sea coast that the Russian Black Sea 
fleet has been able to shell the re- 
treating Turks. Altogether, the Grand 
Duke's victory is one of the most im- 
portant events of the war. 


THINKING IN BILLIONS. 


European statesmen have to do their 
thinking now-a-days in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars. os to January 20 the 
war credits voted by the German 
Reichstag reached the prodigious total 
of ten billion dollars. The appropria- 
tion just asked for by the French 
Minister of Finance will bring the total 
appropriations made by the French 
parliament since August, 1914, up to 
nearly nine billion dollars. The latest 
war credit just voted by the British 
House of Commons i is for $2,100,000,- 
ooo, and brings the total of the war 
credits to nearly ten and a half 
billion dollars. Yet this latest credit 
is expected to finance the war no later 





the very essence of the 
5 things that have made America a 

Seer sovereign nation.” The President's 
Fa was a vigorous rebuke to 
Americans, hyphenated or other, who 
think more of safety than of honor. 


‘THE “CONTINENTAL ARMY.” 
President Wilson’s “continen - 
—_ pian has been turned down b 
ont gre on Military ‘Ag. 
fairs. acti 
which caused ze “4s 








eee, 





Secretary to re- than the end of May. Premier As- 
sign fron: the Cabinet. The House quith was certainly within bounds 
Committee has s . by a unan- when he declared that this sum is “not 
imous vote, a scheme for the complete only beyond precedent, but actually 
. of the i guard. beyond the imagination of any finan- 
| pcre ess of the state cier of this or any other country.” 
: as state contro a aa THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
cient, well equipped or ill mo asa i Scape lesa 
: strong. or e, it is precisely what The treaty with Nicaragua has been 
a the state state authorities ordain that it ratified by the Senate. Happily, the 
[a shall be; and it is only by conrtesy more objectionable features of the 
| that it pe be obtained for national . instrument, as negotiated by Mr. 
use in case of an ery But the Bryan in 1913—including those which 


provided for a virtua! protectorate 
—were eliminated. Under this treaty, 
the United States pays $3,000,000 for 
the right to construct a trans-Nicar- 
aguan canal, and for coaling stations, 
and guarantees that the rights of the 
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nei republics shall ie 
impaired by the transaction. T 
Haitian treaty has not been the ¢ 
casion of much controversy. is 
pretty generally accepted as a = 
sity in view of the frequently re 
curring revolutions in that stor 3 
republic. But the treaty with Colom- 
7 which provides for the ae 
£ $25,000,000 for the separation 
r+ Hany and conveys a quasi ap 
ogy for that transaction, vil aa 
counter bitter opposition. . 


A TRAGIC TRAIN WRECK, 


The train wreck on the New ¥ 
& New Haven road, near Milf 
Connecticut, on February 22, was 
the type which was familiar 
under the former management, but 
first to occur since Howard Elliott 
became president, in September, 1913. 

A local westbound passenger traim 
heavily loaded with holiday excur- 
sionists, crashed into a westbound 
express train, which was stalled om _ 
the track ahead, and the two trains, — 
i from the track, were side- 
swiped by a passing freight train om 
the next track. Nine persons were 
killed and sixty-five hurt, some of 
them fatally. Tragic as this accident 
is, it should be remembered that — 
there has been a great improvement, 
of late years, in railway m 
ment. Fewer passengers were Mma ie 
last year on American railroads than — 
in any year since 1808. The ae 
was less than half that of 1910. The 
substitittion of steel for wooden cars, 
the improved block system, and the 
electric control of the pneumatic 
brake have contributed to this im- 
provement. 


GETTING TOGETHER. 


For the interest of the general pub- = 
lic and the security of coal consa~ — 
mers, it is an encouraging symptom 
that the miners and operators in the 
anthracite coal fields, instead of pre- 
senting uncompromising demancs om 
one hand and meeting them with an 
uncompromising refusal on the other, 
are showing a disposition to get to- 
gether, and to reach an agreement — 
without first fighting it out. The 
miners demand a twenty per cent. in- 
crease in pay, an eight-hour day, 
full recognition of the Miners’ Union. 
For the first time on record under 
similar conditions, a cordial feeling 
prevailed at the recent conference 
between operators and miners ip 
New York, and a joint committee 
was appointed to work out, if pos- 
sible, a satisfactory wage scale, and 
report later. Both sides, after the 
conference, were hopeful that all the 
questions at issue might be adjusted 
without any cessation of work in the 
coal fields. The present agreement 
expires on March 31. 
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“Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of Leavenworth, Kansas.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF MUSIC’ 


BY PROFESSOR WALDO S. PRATT 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


That which we bravely call “education” is 
a big and nondescript affair. Besides being dis- 
tracted and dissected by having to adjust it- 
self to all sorts of special demands, it is highly 
complex in its own nature. It includes the 
acquisition of information, experience and skill, 
which comes largely by impartation to the pu- 
pil from outside: and it also includes the de- 
velopment of faculties, sympathies and_prin- 
ciples, which are mostly evolved within him. In 
defining “education,” then, we find ourselves 
forced to make room for every variety of 
process and influence by which pupils are made 
distinctly larger, better and more efficient as 
human beings than they are. Hence by “edu- 
cational methods” we mean particular ways in 
which such results can be secured. And by 
“educational values” we mean those qualities 
or relations in a particular subject or discipline 
that make it serviceable in doing for those who 
are being educated what their educators believe 
to be worth while. 

It is fairly easy to draw wp an abstract 
formula of education as it happens to lie before 
our minds, and then to deduce from it rules 
of procedure and programs of studies. But 
there are many unknown and intractable factors 
that upset our pedagogical algebra. Whether 
a perfectly reasonable theory or an eminently 
sound plan will hold good in a specific case de- 
pends on conditions that cannot be predicted— 
most conspicuous among which are the actual 
pupil and the actual teacher involved. What 
is wisdom in one case may be folly in another. 

The adjustment of music to formal systems 
of education has proved to be somewhat obscure 
and difficult because of the fact that music as 
an art and science has not entirely “found it- 
self’ or been fully “discovered” by educators. 
Its educational relations are not well settled 
or generally admitted. There are wide differ- 
ences of opinion about its value, and glaring 
diversities in its actual handling. 

Part of the trouble lies in the complexity of 
what we call “music,” which is a term that can 
hardly be well defined without writing a book. 
“Music” includes many concrete objects, like 
tones and their combinations, compositions, 
Styles, instruments and other implements, etc.,.— 
all of which may be looked upon as objective 
things and so as material for a true science, 
like biology or chemistry. “Music” also in- 
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* An address before the Wusic Section of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, October 22, 1915 


cludes many personal efforts, like singing, playing 
-an instrument, composing a piece or conducting a 
choir, efforts which may involve original pro- 
duction or only the reproduction of what others 
have originated—all of which may be looked 
upon as subjective processes like those of speech 
and eloquence, functions cognate with those of 
language, as an aspect, therefore, of the great 
enterprise of human intercourse. And, beyond 
these attributes, “music” includes many abstruse 
mental experiences in perception, appreciation 
and interpretation, constituting the psychology 
of one of the most intricate of the fine arts, one 
of the sublime modes of human expression, one 
of the bonds of sympathy in the edifice of true 
culture. 

We get further measures for the magnitude 
of the interest covered by the word “music” 
when we note that to become a “musician,” in 
any strong sense, requires a discipline of many 
years, so that success is not attainable without 
great intensity of effort and no small natural gift; 
when we note, again, that music has built up 
an extensive literature of its own, not only 
myriads of musical “works,” but hundreds of 
books about music; and when we note, finally, 
the multifarious social applications of music, es- 
pecially in concerts, the opera, church services 
and the like, which are increasing everywhere 
at an impressive rate. 

In the face of all these considerations it is 
manifestly not easy to say in three words just 
what is meant by “music.” 

It is clear that in these varied musical fields 
all sorts of study are possible, and any of them 
may be called “studying music.” Some of 
these lines of study rank among the most in- 
tricate that can be undertaken. To be an 
“authority” upon musical theory or history is 
as honorable a position in scholarship as any 
that we can name. Whole careers are carved 
out in these topics as in the sciences or in 
literature. In short, “music” is not now what 
it was a century ago—a figure of unknown re- 
spectability knocking at the door of the world 
of art and letters. Its dignity and its value 
are now beyond all question. Hence it is 
now abundantly possible for the most highly 
educated man to choose the pursuit of “music” 
as the object of lifelong intellectual endeavor, 
just as he may choose one of the three or four 
traditional professions or any branch of natural 
or social science. 

What has this rather elaborate statement re- 
garding “music” as a division of advanced learn- 
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ing or as the life-work for a scholar to do with 
our problem in the schools of Connecticut? It 
seems to me that it has everything to do with 
just this problem. Here, as in many another 
subject, the only way for us to prepare our- 
selves for elementary teaching, which is the 
most delicate and difficult of all forms of teach- 
ing, is to saturate ourselves with broad con- 
ceptions and to m2gnetize our minds with the 
large ideals that control in the subject as a 
whole, and at its best. My purpose here is 
simply to reason about “music” and its “educa- 
tional values” as I would about any other sub- 
ject that needs emphasis in our common thought 
as teachers. 

Probably the first point to be developed is 
that music in some form is one of the instinctive 


activities of man. Here it ranks with speech 
and literature. In self-expression—which . is 
another name for _ self-realization—we _in- 
stinctively use the voice and the motions of 
the body or the face more than any other 
means. From the voice we get tones and in- 
flections, from motions we get the elements 





of accent and rhythm. Just these—tones, in- 





flections, accent and rhythm—are the primary 
materials of song. And, therefore, singing is 
quite as inevitable for the normal child as 


speaking, perhaps more inevitable. That many 
children do not prove to be prolific singers, es- 
pecially as they grow up, does not invalidate 
this statement, since, when we stop to think, 
we realize that in some countries and in some 
grades of society there is in force almost a 
system of repression and _ discouragement, 
whereby instinctive aptitudes, instead of being 
magnified and fostered, are checked by artificial 
conditions. In some particulars call 
“civilization” is a modification or distortion of 
normal human impulses in accordance with cer- 


what we 


tain dictates of custom or fashion that happen 
for the time to be in vogue. 
America it is not customary to provide little 
children and adolescents with free opportunity 


Because now in 


to exercise their instinct for song does not 
rove that the instinct is not there. Every 
successive wave of immigration in the last 
thirty years has called attention to the fact 


that our estimate of children in this matter has 
been false and our policy toward them has been 
almost cruel. 

The claim that singing should go along with 
other subjects of primary and secondary 
cation should not be 
ground than this. Of course, singing is a 
healthy thing to do, but the stimulus of 
creans of breath and circulation 
in other ways. Of course, it affords pleasant 
but so 


edu- 


based on anv lower 


can be 


agn* 
aes 


marbles or 
done in 


recreation, does 
playing tag. Of 


company, it 


shooting 
because it is 
habits of regulated 
co-operation and the growth of the mass-con- 
but so does military drill or calis- 
None of these lines of argument 
touches the root of the case for singing as a 
part of education in all the earlier grades. Let 


course, 
’ 
conauces to 


sc‘ousness, 


thenics. 
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us take our stand firmly on the _ instinctive 
nature of song, and then not be afraid of the 
consequences. 

If song be instinctive, the instinct ought to 
be respected, cultivated, enriched, made in- 
tellectually and morally effective. This is ex- 
actly what we aim to do with the parallel in- 
stinct for speech and the instinct for the use 
of the hands. Song seems to be at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with these in that it 
does not so readily or generally have to do with 
the occupations of later life. But, on the other 
hand, it has the advantage that it stands in 
closer relation than either of them with certain 
sides of the personalitv, especially with the 
whole emotional nature. Hence song tends to 
supply what the others lack, and so helps to 
round out the circle of fundamental activities. 

The prime educational value of singing is that 
it gives a natural outlet for the pupil’s own 
nature, and on a side of peculiar importance 
and intensity. Through song he may give ex- 
pression to himself, and by this expression that 
self may be made It is an experience 
which is especially open to rapid enlargement 
and enrichment, even in early years, before the 
logical faculties have begun to catch up with 
the affections and the restlessness of sheer 
vitality, long before the frame of the character 
and will has become ossified. Hence it is that 
children may be permanently affected in the 
contents of their minds and the trend of their 
spirits by softening and uplifting influences ex- 


strong. 


erted upon them in early years through this 
mystic experience of uttering themselves in 


melody. The uplifting influence is 
the useful or pious sentiment 
words as may be used, but 
beautifying effect of putting 
feelings into 


not so much 
contained in such 
the purifying and 
their spontaneous 
and charming forms of 
utterance, and of doing this in conscious uni- 
son and with 


Vivacious 


children. 
There are times when children seem to be pos- 
but the spirit of evil, and 
so to be quite incapable of such activity as this. 
But we all know 


companionship other 


sessed of 


nothing 


that such cases are not typical. 


The normal child is not only healthy, but 
happy; not only innocent, but charming; not 
only dependent, but = archly — self-declarative. 


Often his best what we 
call ‘‘play’—a form of action that we now know 
i the substantial modes of education. 


é hee TR ai 
In the same way, the practice of singing may 


nature exhibits itself in 


is one of 


be made to serve as a real outlet for vitality 
and individuality, but with the added virtues 
of being combined with intelligent words and 
of being organized into tone-patterns that are 


models of compact grace and suggestion. 

The experience of singing is beyond all ques- 
tion the best introduction and guide to the 
whole practical art of music. On the technical 
side it prepares the singer to aj 


ppreciate form 
and structure in 


the right way, since our 
modern art of composition has grown more 
from actual vocal experiments than from the 


handling of instruments. And on the psychical 
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side it has the great advantage of making music 
a personal function of an intimate sort—not 
something got out of an impersonal tool or 
instrument, but produced by one’s own organs. 
Furthermore, if rationally directed, it tends to 
magnify the truly expressive side of the art, 
the side which binds it close to the inner lite, 
since song usually has a topic and a text in 
‘which definite human feelings are embodied. it 
is a pity that so many persons derive their only 
notions about the nature of musical art from 
instrumental effects, often from those in which 
they themselves have no part. This leads them 
to invert values and to miss many precious ex- 
periences. So far as music is made a part of 
formal education, it should be with the vocal 
side uppermost and_ fully developed. In 
elementary grades this is especially imperative, 
but the necessity does not disappear as more 
advanced steps are taken. 

That I have chosen thus to lay my whole 
stress on the value of self-expression through 
song does not imply any lack of interest in 
many other values that may be combined with 
this. Elementary singing ought to be helped 
and made efficient by drill in sight-reading, in 
pure and resonant vocalization, in the clear and 
even beautiful delivery of words, in many 
niceties of shading, attack, etc. All these have 
immense disciplinary value, but all of them are 
means rather than ends. The great value is 
that the pupil shall learn by doing to be 
emotionally and artistically all that he can, and 
to be set firmly on the path to becoming some- 
thing more and better. 

When we move up to the next stages of 
formal education, those culminating in the high 
school, we encounter a new order of pupil, one 
with more appetite for genuine knowledge, 
more aptitude for system and logic, and more 
consciousness of the richest cravings of life. 
From this point onward with music, as with 
some other subjects, the possible educational 
values should be sifted a little, so as to meet 
particular drifts in the pupil, rather than ap- 
plied to all pupils indiscriminately. 

To some students music will now appeal 
largely as an example of science, a system of 
artistic action built up on principles or laws. 
I remember that in my own case the study of 
harmony began in conjunction with high school 
Studies (though not taken in the high school). 
Then and later I was somewhat intently en- 
gaged upon scientific topics of wide variety, 
gaining facility and knowledge in botany, 
astronomy and chemistry. jut I incline to 
think that the training I got in observation, in 
constructive logic, in systematic arrangement, 
from harmony was quite as permanently fruit- 
ful as that from any of these other studies. 
Scientific processes of thought are really a good 
deal alike, although the several sciences differ 
vastly in their objects, in their associations, and 
in their relations to common life. The struc- 
tural side of music offers ample stimulus fo- 
intellectual and logical processes, if only the 
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pupil can be made to see it, which has a uni- 
versal value of great educational importance. 

To some students music will now appeal 
through their finding that musical works be- 
long to a number of “forms” or types, having 
features in common, but with interesting differ- 
ences. To examine these, compare them, ex- 
ercise wit in discriminating among them, this, 
again, is a process fitted to call out the budding 
power of criticism and appraisement in the 
pupil, a process in which judgment plays a large 
part. Using the judgment involves really 
knowing a good many examples, which, if well 
chosen, become somewhat permanent posses- 
sions of the memory. Storing up musical 
memories of this sort is exactly parallel to the 
acquisition of memories in literature or his- 
tory. They are valuable in themselves, and 
regarding them critically stimulates the growth 
of faculties that later can be applied to a multi- 
tude of other subjects as well. Musical analy- 
sis and comparison have an obvious educational 
value. 

Still again, to some students at the high 
school age music will appeal because in it human 
personality is embodied and conveyed. Every 
musical work of real importance emanates from 
the inner spirit of a composer, and every re- 
production of it that is worthy displays in the 
same way the spiritual quality of a performer. 
What it is and what it has to say, therefore, 
is not impersonal, like the impression of a 
crystal or a star, but a vital human communica- 
tion or message. Handel the sturdy, Haydn 
the naive and homely, Beethoven the heroic 
and seerlike, Mendelssohn the refined, Chopin 
the passionate, Wagner the gorgeous, Brahms 
the studious, and a host of others, will now be- 
gin to be admired as vivid tone-poets, fully as 
distinct and beloved as any of the literary poets. 
And the individual player or singer will begin 
to be idolized as an inspired interpreter, per- 
haps in some cases more vivid than the com- 
poser himself. We apply the name “hero-wor- 
ship” to this general phase or stage in the pu- 
pil’s growth. Whatever we call it, it surely is 
an aptitude and appetite that we educators 
must reckon with, and which has obvious edu- 
cative potencies. Just as imaginative contact with 
the great personalities of history, of science, 
of business and of fiction at this stage has real 
educational value, so similar contacts with the 
masters of some leading fine art, like music, 
are equally valuable. 

It will be noted that the values that have 
been named as belonging to this stage of de- 
velopment are somewhat different from those 
belonging to the childish stage. Then they 
were closely interwoven with direct personal 
activity, and tended strongly to accent self- 
realization. Adolescent pupils are more ob- 
jective, more interested in things and people 
for their own sake, more conscious of what 
not only lies outside of themselves, but is differ- 
ent. They are beginning to find themselves 
in a vast and multiform world, of which they 











are only a part, and to which they begin to 
try to adjust and adapt themselves. But the 
youthful craving for personal action does not 
by any means cease. It only changes by add- 
ing on desires for analysis and criticism, for 
the exercise of the logical faculties, and for 
other related exertions, to the earlier search 
after physical occupation. And these objec- 
tive interests, as we all know, have profound 
subjective reactions, largely unconscious, to be 
sure, but fertile of moral and spiritual conse- 
quences. Much of the scope and the quality 
of the whole mature life is often determined 
by the circle of objective interests that are 
aroused and focused during these formative 
years. The business of the educator is to ex- 
alt. such interests as have weighty and endur- 
ing significance in the substantial formation of 
the mind and the character. 

I am here purposely throwing my whole em- 
phasis upon the correspondence of materials in 
the science and history of music with the neces- 
sities of the developing pupil-mind as estimated 
by psychological test and analysis. I do th‘s 
the more earnestly and deliberately because 
popular thought has by no means been fully 
awakened to the latent values of music-study 
as thoughtful musicians know them. Music- 
study in the high school has a right to stand 
side by side with half a dozen other studies, 
such as political history, English literature or 
any one of the standard sciences. 

While laying this emphasis as strongly as I 
have it is only right to make reference to some 
further things that belong in this neighborhood. 
Beginning with the high school age, and run- 
ning on into the years that follow it, there are 
certain needs in the student’s development that 
we have not yet touched upon. He is grow- 
ing increasingly conscious of the social aspects 
of life and of his relation to them. As his circle 
of friends increases, as he is drawn into con- 
nection with organizations and institutions, as 
he is confronted by the problem of choosing a 
vocation, in short, as he begins to be a mem- 
ber of society and to feel its total mass and 
momentum, new factors and new terms begin 
to creep into all his equations. 

The vocational values of music-study are in 
themselves obvious. But there is considerable 
reluctance to admit that they are worth allow- 
ing for in drafting the course of study in 
schools and colleges. This reluctance is partly 
due to lack of information, but it is perhaps 
also due to other reasons. I suspect that two 
elements in the problem are not always dis- 
tinguished. It seems to me that ideally there 
can be no question that the vocation of teach- 
ing or directing music in some way is amply 
worth consideration in the curriculum of 
schools and colleges, since this vocation has 
many sides, can be made honorable, effective 
and remunerative, and hence affords scope for 
a lifelong career. Sut it is another matter 
whether this ideal vocation in most of our 
American towns and cities is as yet as well 
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provided with standards and status, as it might 
and ought to be. Accordingly, it is a serious 
question whether large numbers of students 
should be encouraged to choose music for a 
profession. I wonder whether this doubt does 
not lie at the root of some of the reluctance in 
some quarters to give educational recognition 
to music. 

The difficulty is not with music, but with the 
attitude of the public toward the art. Much of 
the current use of music is simply despicable. 
The influence of the vaudeville theatres, of the 
great body of mechanical music, of the intermin- 
able “dances,” of the restaurants and hotels where 
what is called “music” is served up with meals 
like cocktails and ketchup—all this influence, 
which is tremendous and increasing, is exerted 
so as to debase the art and to corrupt the popu- 
lar estimate of it. If choosing music for a 
vocation means going into this sort of thing, 
I do not want any young friend of mine to be 
a musician. If training in music issues in only 
this, then surely our educational system can be 
better employed. 

Educational recognition will come only as 
it is made clear that, just as there are physicians 
and quacks, lawyers and_ shysters, sound 
financiers and cheats, so there are musicians 
and musicians. I often wish that some of our 
educational magnates would come in contact 
with the men and women I[ know, those whom 
I meet, for example, at the meetings of our Na- 
tional Association. From such personal con- 
tacts only one conclusion is possible. The vo- 
cation of the really earnest and _ intelligent 
musician is second to none in dignity, respon- 
sibility and public usefulness. For this sort 
of musicianship it is just as reasonable for our 
schools to provide elementary opportunity as 
for banking, commerce, manufacturing or en- 
gineering. And it is a noteworthy fact that the 
number of serious young men and women who 
are being attracted toward becoming musicians 
of the right sort is increasing. The lure in 
these cases is not pecuniary, but the opportun- 
ity for mental occupation or the call to so- 
cial service. Hence the vocational value of 
music-study is by no means as negligible as 
some superintendents and presidents affect to 
believe. 

One of the social applications of music that 
is coming more and more into notice is what 
is called by the general name of “Community 
Music.” This term covers any and all of those 
efforts that make the practice, enjoyment and 
profit of music a distinct element in the com- 
mon life of large popular groups, music being 
used both as a magnet to draw people together 
into stated assemblies and as a lever to raise 
them to a finer level of culture. Very remark- 
able enterprises of this sort are in operation in 
different places—in many of the big cities and 
also in all sorts of rural neighborhoods. The 
University of Wisconsin has an able instructor 


Continued on page 243.) 
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INVESTING IN FUTURES 


BY J. H. FRANCIS 


Superintendent of Los Angeles 


The promise of a nation is her children. The 
glory or disgrace of a nation is the way in 
which she cares for or fails to provide for their 
development. 

The most permanent and effective advertising 
of a nation is done through the organization 
and maintenance of the best possible schools. 
No other investment equals in returns over 
expenditures that made in the public schools 
of the country. 

The building of good roads, harbors and 
cities, the development of mines, farms, forests 
and factories, the building of great railroads 
and steamship lines, the organization of 
mighty commercial concerns are all important 
to the community, but their greatest signifi- 
cance lies in the contribution they are to make 
to the coming generation, rather than to the 
present one. 

As a nation we are great in what we are to 
be rather than what we are. Our present at- 
tainments are important only as they indicate 
what we are to be and to do in the future. 

Every live people are living not in the past 
nor even in the present, but in the future. It 
is what we are hoping, expectant and working 
for that makes us great. 

The future rests with the boys and the girls 
of the nation. It will be what they are to be. 
What they are to be depends very largely upon 
what society is offering them through the pub- 
lic schools. 

If this city is to attain the population that 
we expect and believe of her it will be largely 
because our public schools are turning out a race 
of men and women who can attain and achieve 
and who will to do so—clear-sighted, stout- 
hearted, clean-lived men and women, honest of 
purpose and courageous in their convictions. 

As every generation inherits most of its good 
things from the preceding generation, so must 
it in turn make its contribution to succeeding 
ones. 

Society must fail to discharge her duty to her 
boys and girls unless she gives every one an 
equal chance for the fullest development of his 
best native powers. There can be no stinting 
in this. 

Every human soul has a right to it and 
every generation that denies this right pays 
a heavy penalty in a weak, inefficient manhood 
and womanhood. Nor must we be content 
with offering this opportunity to a limited num- 
ber and to those who would probably enter 
certain vocations in life. 

The ambition must be to give to every boy 
and girl a chance at self-discovery, self-ex- 
Pression, self-direction and self-sustenance. The 
base of society is more important than its apex, 
and the problem of the schools is to reach the 


masses. If these are intelligent, independent, 
efficient and honest, society is safe. 

The public schools, therefore, must offer such 
a variety of activities and interests and pro- 
vide with such care for the constructive con- 
servation of every phase of child life that there 
will be practically no loss—that every child will 
be saved to himself and to civilization. 

This is a mighty task, but can be achieved 
if the problem of education may be freed from 
all personal, political, financial, social and other 
inimical forces and be allowed to stand upon 
its Own merits as are the great business proj- 
ects of the world. 

Education is society’s greatest business and 
she must approach it with the same scientific 
care that business men enter into great com- 
mercial projects. She must substitute experts 
for the politicians, and the experts must be 
given freedom in the working out of the prob- 
lem, and when inefficient they must be dis- 
charged. 

When the experts are efficient, however, they 
must be let alone to do their work. 

There is but one universal problem—there 
never has been but one—and that is the prob- 
lem of making the biggest, best, strongest, 
truest men and women possible out of the 
boys and girls of the nations. 

Los Angeles has been well advertised through 
the excellence of her public schools, but she 


cannot afford to rest on her laurels. The 
growth and development of these schools must 
go on. 


The schools must enter more universally and 
more seriously into all the phases of child 
life, especially the occupation of the child’s 
leisure time in a way beneficial to the building 
of character. 

If the initial cost of this great development 
is heavy, the ultimate returns must be propor- 
tionately great. I believe the great majority 
of Los Angeles citizens are not only willing, 
but anxious to make this investment in Los 
Angeles boys and girls. 

An investment in education is first of all, 
therefore, an investment in human character, 
but it is also an investment in civic progress, 
community efficiency, personal well-being and 
general prosperity. 

The taxpayer who has children in the 
schools is very apt to be satisfied with the 
schools if his children meet with reasonable 
success in their work. 

If he has no children in the schools he may 
feel that he is paying for something he doesn’t 
get, and being a business man, he objects to 
such an unbusinesslike condition and casts 
about for a remedy. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that any 
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investment made in the education of our boys 
and girls is a poor one, even if the investor is 
inclined to look at it in the selfish light of 
personal gain or loss. 

Education is enlightenment. With enlighten- 
ment comes the development of our resources 
and the upbuilding of our communities and 
commerce. With all of these comes progress. 
Progress leads to efficiency and prosperity. 

The schools are the  foundation—without 
them the other forces would be greatly crippled 
or would cease: to exist. 

Los Angeles has grown rapidly within re- 
cent years—so rapidly that she is just begin- 
ning to catch up industrially with her sister 
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cities of the nation. Los Angeles has a great 
future, as we know, and as her factories jp. 
crease in size and number and as her com. 
merce assumes more world-wide proportions 
she is going to need in greater measure than 
ever before, schools that will interest and hold 
her future citizens. 

She must have schools to train the engineer, 
the business man, the office man, the advertising 
man, the merchant, the professional man, the 
artist, the musician, the agriculturist—she must 
be prepared to instruct in all the vocations and 
do it well, because the Los Angeles of tomor- 
row is going to be not only bigger but better, 
stronger and more wonderful than the Los 
Angeles of today.—Los Angeles Herald. 





THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


BY EVERETT V. PERKINS 


Woodstock, Vermont 


The highest type of teacher is neither the 
teacher of the school nor the teacher of the 
lesson, but the teacher of the child. To the 
child teacher the school is nothing in itself; it is 
simply an instrument, made necessary by cir- 
cumstances for the education of the boy and 
girl. To the child teacher the lesson material 
is simply an agency by which the child’s powers 
may be unfolded and his character made strong. 
To the child teacher the pupils are not merely 
boys and girls of District No. 3, or Grade V, 
but Harry and Helen, and John and Jane. 
And Harry comes from the hill and has to do 
many chores at home and walk two miles to 
school; and Helen lives right near the school 
grounds, is an only child, has many nice clothes, 
and goes to the movies three times a_ week. 
And John knows all about horses and dogs and 
every other kind of available animal and wants 
some day to join a circus; and Jane’s father is 
a deacon and she is very religious, knows the 
Sermon.on the Mount »by heart and wants some 
day to be a missionary in the foreign field. 

A teacher must give attention to the school 
as an organization, a teacher must be prepared 
in her subjects and know the best methods of 
presenting them, but the thing that should 
lie nearest the heart of the teacher is the wel- 


fare of the individual child. 

To touch a child’s life a teacher must know 
him. I mean know his past history and 
his future prospects, his condition of 
body and his temperament, his virtues 
and his weaknesses, his convictions and _ his 


ideals. Such acquaintance will grow only when 
the right kind of teacher works with the same 
pupils for long periods of time. A teacher 
ought to be kept with the same grade for sev- 
eral years. I believe that the teacher who has 
this year’s first grade should be promoted to 
the second grade when the pupils are promoted, 
that she should go along with them until about 
the fifth or sixth grade, when she may safely 


leave them to others and go back to begin 
again with another beginners’ class. We 
lament the fact that our rural schools change 
teachers so often, but our grades change pu- 
pils and the effect is just as disastrous. Some 
will bring up objections and say that many 
teachers are especially adapted for a particular 
grade’s work and that they should be kept at 
the work for which they are best fitted. It is 
true that many teachers prefer pupils of some 
particular grade, but the reason doubtless is 
that they have become accustomed to the work 
of that grade. We might accustom them to 
something else. In my opinion a teacher who 
can teach but one grade is apt to be in a rut, 
and is overestimating the subject and forgetting 
the object. She is becoming a mere lesson 
teacher and not a teacher of the child. 

But no matter how long teachers have the 


same pupils they can never know them 
thoroughly through mere schoolroom  ac- 
quaintance. The teachers must know the 


homes from which the pupils come. If I were 
making out questions for a teacher’s examina- 
tion I should ask those who had had expert- 
ence to answer a few questions like these: 
What are the names of the pupils who at- 
tended your last school? What are the parents’ 
names? Give the occupation of each father. 
How many children in the families represented? 
Indicate whether each family is thrifty, literary, 
religious. The successful teacher must know 
things like these. If a teacher becomes identt- 
fied with the life of the community, as every 
teacher should, there are scores of ways by 
which she can come into touch with the child's 
home and understand something of those potent 
influences of heredity and environment that 80 
largely determine the nature of the child’s life. 

But to really know a child the teacher must 
join him in his play. In whole hearted play, 
children, and adults too for that matter, throw 
off their reserve and show what they really 
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are. Where can a teacher learn so well as 
on the playground whether a child is honest 
and plucky and courteous and self-controlled? 
The teacher who cannot join her pupils, when 
she has time and opportunity, in tag and tennis, 
in skating and skiing, and in long walks and 
friendly talks without losing their respect is a 
weak teacher and probably really unworthy 
of the respect which she covets. Let us find 
opportunity to join our pupils in their sports, 
for if we do and are whole hearted and really 
get into the game, our presence will be wel- 
comed, our own youth will be perpetuated, and 
the boys and girls of our tutelage will be seen 
as they really are. 

Teaching is a process of relating new ideas 
to old experiences, a dovetailing process as 
Professor James said, and only when a teacher 
really knows a child can she relate the new 
ideas of the schoolroom to the old experiences 
of the child’s life. 

When the teacher comes to know the child 
she is in a position to deal with him as an in- 
dividual. She should deal with him as such 
in her instruction. Oh, you say, this is a very 
good doctrine for a country school where there 
are twelve pupils and eight grades and often 
only one pupil in a class. But how can I with 
my one grade of thirty pupils take much 
thought of the individual? I know that you 
teachers in the village schools with large 
classes are handicapped in this respect. The 
disadvantage of the modern graded school is 
that the individual tends to be unrecognized 
and individuality tends to be suppressed. We 
take the bright ones and the dull ones, the 
practical boy and the dreamy girl, the clean 
and the unclean, and put them all into the same 
class and teach them all the same lesson in 
the same way. By this process we tend to 
make them all the same. We develop an aver- 
age pupil. We promote mediocrity. This may 
be well for the pupil naturally below the aver- 
age, but how about the one who is naturally 
far above? The pupil of fair general ability 
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gets along, but how about the occasional child 
endowed by nature with rare special gifts? As 
has been well said, “the public schools are places 
where pebbles are polished, but diamonds are 
dimmed.” And yet we cannot give up our 
graded system. It has much to commend it 
and is a settled policy of our public schools. 

The question is, how can we. teach large 
groups of pupils and still recognize the indi- 
viduals? I believe that this can be done. First, 
the most capable pupils should be given extra 
work to do. For instance, the teacher in 
arithmetic may assign a lesson something like 
this: “Tomorrow we take these ten examples, 
illustrating the principles discovered today. 
You all will be able to do the second, third, 
fifth, sixth and ninth. Do these first. Some 
of you will have time for all the others; just 
do your best.” And when the class meets next 
day and the pupils bring their papers in, the 
boy who did five examples and did the best he 
could deserves more credit than the boy who 
solved but eight problems when he might have 
solved ten. And not only in arithmetic, but 
in other subjects as well, the amount of work 
given pupils should depend on their several 
abilities. 

The interest of the pupils should be con- 
sulted in the kind of work given them. For in- 
stance, take the common subject in English,— 
letter writing. According to their individual 
interests pupils can write to schools for cata- 
logs, to Washington for bulletins, to pub- 
licity bureaus for all kinds of information. And 
when they come to letters of friendship they 
should write real letters and mail them to ab- 
sent friends. How shall we mark pupils for 
work like this? Largely on honest effort. 

In that part of a teacher’s work which we 
call discipline it is infinitely important that she 
deal with the individual. A kind of manage- 
ment that will rule one child will ruin another, 
while it is the teacher’s duty neither to rule 
nor to ruin, but to inculcate habits of self con- 
trol, 





A NORMAL SCHOOL CREED 


I believe that the civilization of today is to become an ever grander civilization. I believe 
that our government is to be a great agency in the development of this civilization. I believe 
that this evolution can be brought about only by an intelligent people. I believe that an intel- 


ligent people can be secured only by the education of the child. 


I believe, therefore, that the 


education of the child is the “chief business of the republic.” 

I believe that the school is the greatest agency in education; that the teacher is the greatest 
factor in the school; that the training of the teacher is the greatest work to be done in the edu- 
cational field; that the normal school is the greatest agency for the training of teachers; that 
the normal school faculties should realize the responsibility and the sacredness of their work and 
that they should assume their responsibility only with a vow in their hearts to meet it, and with 
& prayer on their lips that strength may be given them to fulfill their vow.—G. A. Axline, Presj- 


dent Albion, Idaho, State Normal, 
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IF YOU WERE TO BE SURVEYED? 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT C. P. CARY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
[Circular Letter to City Superintendents.] 


Suppose you knew that next winter your 
city would be “surveyed,” what would you do 
now that you are not doing? Will you kindly 
answer for yourself in the quiet of your office, 
or in such a place as you find most conducive to 
serious meditation, the following questions :— 

1. Will the teaching force pass muster, or must 
I get rid of some at the end of this year and 
search diligently for better teachers? Is the 
instruction formal or vital? 

2. How about my course of study? Do all the 
teachers know what is expected of them and of 
their pupils? Is the course of study well 
worked out? Is it up-to-date? Was it made 
with paste and scissors or was it worked out in 
an intelligent, co-operative way with special 
reference to our needs? 

3. Is the school “atmosphere,” or spirit, 
good? Are the pupils well behaved and respon- 
sive? Are they earnest, studious, happy? Is 
the attendance regular? Do they take pride 
in their school? Do they frown on disorder? 

4. Do the people take an_ intelligent, co- 
operative interest in the schools? Do they 
support you in your efforts to eliminate poor 
teaching and poor teachers? Do they lend 
their support in adding desirable new things, 
such as domestic science, manual _ training, 
kindergarten? 

5. Ask yourself the same questions as above 
with respect to your school board. Does the 
board give you hearty support in the hour of 
your trial with unruly pupils, or unruly parents. 
or disloyal teachers? Is the board willing to 
add to the salary of good teachers from time 
to time? A prime test is this, will the board 
stand by you in getting rid of “local talent” 
that is a detriment to the schools? Is your 
board cautious about taking “local talent’’? 
Does the board give you clerical help so you 
can do the work for which you are paid? 

6. As a body are the teachers progressive? 
Do they read good educational literature per- 
taining to their work? Do some of them go to 
summer sessions in normals and_ universities? 
Do they attend teachers’ associations? Do 
they respond as they should in your own meet- 
ings of city teachers? Do they show a willing- 
ness to try new things, or are they distress- 
ingly conservative and self-satisfied? Are you 
looking after the children (fourteen to sixteen 
at least) who have quit school? 

7. Are the schoolrooms well lighted (one- 
fifth as much glass as floor space)? Do the 
pupils get enough fresh air? Are the seats 
adjusted to the size of the children? Is the 
heating satisfactory in all rooms? Humidity 
of the air? Are your textbooks up-to-date’ 
Are the teachers supplied with all necessary 
equipment (good blackboards, crayon, maps, 
supplementary readers, library books, etc.,) for 


carrying on the work of the school economic- 
ally and well? Have you thought of the 
danger from fire? What would the teachers 
and the pupils do in case of a sudden alarm? 
Do you know? Have you fire extinguishers 
that can be relied upon placed where they are 
most likely to be needed? 

8. What about the safeguarding of the health 
of your pupils? Do you have medical inspec. 
tion? Do you have a school nurse? Do you 
send home the pupils that seem to be a menace 
to the health of the others? 

9. Are the toilets satisfactory, (1) in number: 
(2) in cleanliness: (3) in accessibility; (4) in 
lighting; (5) in freedom from obscenity both 
spoken and written; (6) in lack of odor? 

10. Are the playgrounds satisfactory and are 
they properly used? Do the teachers give ade- 
quate attention to the play problem? Is your 
work in gymnastics satisfactory? Is the active 
outdoor life encouraged? Is practical hygiene 
so emphasized as to bring results in the habits 
of pupils? 

11. Are you trying to make the work of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of a sort to 
appeal to your pupils as worth while, or are 
you going along with blind adherence to some 
old-fashioned routine procedure and allowing 
pupils to drop out when they are so wearied 
and bored they cannot stand it any longer? 

12. And now do you mind a little searching 
self-examination? Am I doing my full duty 
and shouldering all the responsibility my posi- 
tion requires of me? Am I really a leader among 
the teachers? Am I a leader in the community 
when it comes to matters of an educational na- 
ture? Am I using all the forces that might 
be enlisted in the services of the schools and in 
child-welfare? Am I really “on the job”? 

Here we are at the end of this list. What 
would an impartial survey of your city schools 
bring forth at this time? Would you be proud 
of it? 

If you can answer conscientiously and _ intelli- 
gently seventy-five per cent. or more of the 
above questions in a manner that satisfies you. 
vou have reason to be encouraged. You are 
sure to find, however, in such an_analy- 
sis some things you are not sure about and 
you will want to investigate, and other things 
you will know offhand ought to be bettered. Sup- 
pose we play the game of getting ready for 
the kind of a survey we think would be a real 
‘est of our schools, and do it now. Suppose 
vou take up some of these matters with vour 
ceachers in meetings, and take up other matters 
with your board, after having made a report 
to them of the conditions you find after yor 
have completed the little survey suggested 
above. It is about time at any rate to be 
looking forward to next year’s budget and th 
changes you will recommend, 
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HOME WORK FOR STUDENTS 


[A letter which Frederick Leighton, principal of the Oswego, N. Y., High School, addressed to the parents 
and published in “The Paladium” of that city on February 7.] 


During the past year or two many parents 
have expressed themselves as being greatly 
surprised when I have said that the average 
high school student needed to study from two 
to three hours a day at home. 

The amount of work to be completed in each 
subject in the high school is determined by 
state and not by local authorities. Conse- 
quently, about all the local teachers can do, 
so far as the amount of work to be assigned is 
concerned, is to divide the whole into about as 
many lessons as there are school days in the 
term and attempt to get the studenfs to pre- 
pare it. 

To complete a high school course in four 
years, it is necessary for a_ student to recite 
eighteen times a week, exclusive of laboratory 
periods. The average student recites about 
twenty times a week, or an average of four 
times a day. The school time of each day is 
divided into seven periods of about forty 
minutes each. If a student recites four periods 
a day, he has about three forty-minute periods 
a day, or about two hours, left for study in 
school. The average high school lesson re- 
quires from an hour to an hour and a half for 
its preparation. Assuming, then, that a student 
has four lessons to prepare each day and that 
each averages one and one-fourth hours, it 
would require five hours a day to prepare them. 
If the student has but two hours a day when 
he can study in school, he must study three 
hours a day outside of school or he must 
neglect his work and take the consequence, 
which is usually failure. This, of course, refers 
to the average student. Some can prepare 
four lessons in less than five hours. Others 
require more than five hours for the prepara- 
tion of four lessons. 

Of the hundreds of cases of poor work which 
have been referred to me, fully ninety-five per 
cent. of them have been due to the lack of 
home study. In nearly every case both the 
student and the parent have acknowledged that 
there was little or no regular study at home. 
Many of the students have acknowledged being 
out from two to seven nights a week without 
even pretending to do any studying at home. 
In some cases the students have acknowledged 
that they have spent an hour or so over their 
books at home but haven’t studied. If parents 
whose children are not studying regularly at 
home from two to three hours a day will take 
the trouble to inquire at the school, almost 
without an exception they will find that their 
children are failing in one or more subjects 
and that they cannot complete the high school 
course in four years. High school students, 
like adults, are quite ready to explain their 
lailures by laying the blame on someone else 
and calling the attention of their parents to 
the fact that “nearly everybody failed.” A wise 


parent can hardly afford to accept such ex- 
planations without inquiring at the school for 
the school’s side of it. (One boy explained 
his failure to his father by telling him that 
everybody in class, except one girl, failed, and 
that that girl was a “sissy, who studied all the 
time.” Investigation revealed the fact that 
twenty-one out of twenty-four passed above 
seventy per cent. and that this boy was the 


only one in the class who stood below fifty 
per cent.) 


In September, 1910, one hundred and thirty- 
one new students entered the high school. Of 
these only twenty-six kept up their work, re- 
mained four years and graduated in 1914. In 
September, 1913, one hundred and forty-nine 
new students entered the high school. Of 
these only eighty-nine are now in school and 
unly thirty-nine have kept up their work. No 
doubt some of them left school because the 
school failed to oiter such instruction as they 
needed. Others left because of financial 
conditions. However, the strange fact re- 
mains that scarcely any left who kept up their 
work while they were in school. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that if these students 
who left had begun at once, on entering the 
high school, to study regularly and persistently 
at home and had stayed at home evenings, that 
they might have kept up their work and re- 
mained in school and graduated? Many stu- 
dents enter the high school whose parents seem 
to pay no attention to their failures until they 
have gotten so far behind that there is little 
hope of their ever making up their work. The 
time for parents to take an interest in the home 
study of their children in high school is the day 
they enter high school and not a month or a 
year after they have been failing. 

Home is a pretty good place for a _ high 
school boy or girl between six o'clock p. m. 
and seven o’clock a. m., especially on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, when 
school is in session. If more of our boys and 
girls were in their homes at these times and 
had regular hours for study, we would have 
fewer failures in school, larger graduating 
classes, fewer parents with heartaches over the 
wrongdoings of their children, and a better 
community in which to live. 

The work in the high school is very differ- 
ent from that in the grades. The fact that a 
child has gone through the grades and has had 
standings of ninety per cent. or over without 
studying at home is no evidence 
that he can do high school work with- 
out home study, nor is it evidence that he cun 
do good high school work by studying at home. 
A grade child studies arithmetic from five to 
eight years. A high school student is expected 


‘Continued on page 242.) 
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THE WAYS OF WOMAN* 


Ida M. Tarbell has made a place for her pen 
that is as definite as any place in the literary 
world of today. She always has something to say 
and knows how to say it effectively and at- 
tractively. One reason for her success is that 
she always writes about subjects upon which 
some class in the community is at a white 
heat of enthusiasm. This is peculiarly true as 
regards “The Ways of Woman,” which she 
treats both sanely and entertainingly. 

The following selection from “Culture 
Chasers” is a sample of this book and of the 
brilliancy and sanity of all of Miss Tarbell’s es- 
says :— 

“The present theory is that culture results 
from seeing, hearing, sampling everything new 
in ideas, in movements, in music, in the drama 
and literature. All over the country the ex- 
ponents of this theory chase culture from 
morning until night. It is they who can be 
depended upon to fill a theatre at ten or 
eleven in the morning to listen to a lecture on 
Peace or the Cancer Cure, Suffrage or Tagore, 
Radium or the Panama Canal. It is they who 
are the instant ally of any cause which is new 
and it is they who will stay by as long as the 
campaign is exciting—or until something more 
exciting looms in sight. 

“Many things which thrive for a time would 
die of inattention without them. A horde of 
lecturers, entertainers and promoters support 
themselves through the power of these groups 
to exercise unlimited and heterogeneous inter- 
est, to keep up speed and temperature through 
a succession of entirely unrelated ideas and 
activities. | Without their theory of culture to 
sustain them, they could never endure the 
aches and pains and the awful, dull spots which 
are inevitable in a program thrown together 
as theirs is. They believe, too, that in support- 
ing this theory of culture they are serving the 
community. If they go to bed many a night 





* “The Waysof Woman.” By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. Cloth. 135 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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half hysterical with fatigue and wholly muddled 
in brain they still have a _ sense of duty well 
done to sustain them. That for which they 
apologize is not following their crazy program 
but for cutting out a lecture—a _benefit—a 
committee. That is a failure to do your whole 
duty. 

“How sound is this theory of culture? Test 
it by certain mental and spiritual results which 
we have a right to expect from genuine cultiva- 
tion, and where do we come out? What kind 
of a lecture audience, for instance, do they 
make? This is the occupation to which they 
probably give most serious attention. Do they 
experience fresh, acute re-actions? Do they 
discriminate? A lecturer has a right to ask 
that from a cultivated mind. Try a subject on 
them in which you as a speaker are truly in- 
terested and of which you know something; 
you will get the most unfailing attention and no 
sense of rebound. The attention is fixed to 
the point of staring, but the mind simply is not 
there; is at least not at work. One can al- 
most see it trying to unhook itself from the 
committee which preceded the lecture or run- 
ing ahead to get a peek at what the next 
hour offers. 

“Try the same talk on a _ group of working 
women and you will get living attention. They 
follow with eagerness and appreciation. To 
them it is a _ relaxation—a change of ideas. 
They take what you have to offer gratefully and 
for what it is worth—no more or less. There is 
no duty about it. They are not following a 
profession in listening to you. They are do- 
ing what they are pleased to do for the most 
natural of reasons—the desire for a taste of 
something different. 

“The power quickly to know a real thing, to 
recognize the ‘ring’ of truth, the ‘feel’ of 
quality, is the result of cultivation and a 
sound test of it; and here is a point at which 
the group generally fails. They expect others 
to do their judging for them. They get them- 
selves and others into funny muddles, fre- 
quently by their indiscriminate enthusiasms and 
curiosities. Plausible and attractive pretenders 
and swindlers of the intellectual world find an 
easy prey in this group. Hardly a winter 
goes by that they are not ‘taken in’ by some 
clever imitator. A momentary confusion and 
the episode is forgotten. While the sober- 
minded are still bewailing their gullibility, they 
are out of sight and the shock out of mind. A 
new excitement has claimed them. 

“A lack of fidelity to causes and _ interests 
which they have taken up characterizes the ad- 
vocates of this school of culture. A mind 
which really lays hold of a subject is not easily 
detached from it. It wants to finish it and 
there is irritation on being called off from it 
too soon. It is like an unpaid debt—a half- 
furnished room. The mind goes back to finish 
up when it can—but there is no such _ need 
awakened in the members of this group. They 
are neither ashamed of temporary interests nor 
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even conscious of them. They have no concep- 
tions that culture demands anything so plod- 
ding and unexciting as a permanent interest. A 
permanent interest means refusing many things 
in order to carry through a selected one. That 
is not culture according to their theory. 

“Apply another test—the power to report in- 
telligently and clearly the thing taken up. A 
mind truly cultivated never feels that the intel- 
lectual process is complete until it can repro- 
duce in some medium the thing which it has 
absorbed. That is, cultivated mind must give 
out—else its inner springs sour of inaction; and 
it must give out a sound thing, something as 
good as it got—at least the bones of the thing 
must be whole.” 





A HARVARD ANNIVERSARY 


Harvard Teachers’ Association was organized 
in 1891, and on March 11 the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of that event will be celebrated in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, at 2.30 
with addresses by Dr. William C. Bagley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Charles A. Prosser, Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, and Philander P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

This meeting is open to all interested in edu- 
cation. 

At 6.30 at Brunswick Hotel, Boston, there 
will be an anniversary dinner, and since the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association was organized 
by Professor Paul Hanus, who came to Har- 
vard’s Department of Education twenty-five 
years ago, the occasion will have a double sig- 
nificance, the anniversary of the organization 
of the Harvard Teachers’ Association and the 
honoring of its founder upon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his work at Harvard. 

This honor will be the joint function of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, the Division of 
Education of Harvard, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Institute of Instruction and other so- 
Cieties, associations and clubs of Massachusetts. 

The invitation to this dinner is general, but 
notice of intention to be present should be sent 
at once to Professor Henry W. Holmes, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. 

School people owe it to themselves as well as 
to Dr. Hanus to join in this honor to a man 
who has been active in education in Massachu- 


setts in many of its phases for a quarter of a 
century, 








od 
BALTIMORE 


Maryland’s new state normal school plant is 
one of the best in the United States. A tew 
miles out of the city upon one of the noblest 
of Maryland estates, with abundant acreage, at 
4 cost of about $600,000 has been erected with 
most effective architectural effect, with latest 
appointments and equipment, a group of build- 
mgs unsurpassed by any state. 

Never have we known a case in which the 
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civic, professional and other public spirited 
leaders have had greater pride in magnifying 
education than in Maryland. It was a distinct 
pleasure to be present at the dedication of the 
new plant, especially since it was an occasion 
for honoring the great service of Hon. M. A. 
Newell, who was for many years one of the 
national educational leaders as well as the most 
eminent public school man of Maryland. 

Another feature of surpassing interest was 
the enthusiastic appreciation at every possible 
opportunity of Miss Sarah E. Richmond, the 
principal. Until her selection the state super- 
intendent had been principal of the school, but 
in all those years through the administration 
of Dr. Newell and his successors, Miss Rich- 
mond was the efficient understudy, always highly 
efficient, always a noble leader of the young 
people, always intensely admired and greatly 
beloved. Miss Richmond was a graduate of 
the first class in the school, and since gradu- 
ation, or soon thereafter, has been a teacher in 
the institution. 

Only one other state normal school—that at Santa 
Barbara, California—has a woman as principal. 
This great plant is primarily a monument to 
Miss Richmond. As president of the Alumni 
Association she began educating the men of in- 
fluence in the state to an appreciation of the 
need of such buildings, and beyond any other 
case of which we know the alumni secured the 
appropriation which made this possible. 

Baltimore city schools have their own teacher 
training school which has always been efficient, 
but never has this efficiency been quite as much 
in evidence as now. The spirit which has made 
the state school enlargement possible has been 
reflected in the intensive professional spirit and 
work, of these young people. 

In all the public school leadership of Mary- 
land, which is more far reaching than can be 
here specified, one educational leadership which 
has made several counties leaders of the counties 
of their class in all America, a leadership that 
has made one county the absolute leader in all 
America in its requirement of continued prepara- 
tion for better teaching while in service, State 
Superintendent M. Bates Stephens stands out 
in bold relief. Of course, he is the first man 
to be relieved of personal responsibility for ad- 
ministration and teaching, even in the state 
normal school, and he has improved his oppor- 
tunity with abundant devotion to detail, ade- 
quate professional vision, and unflinching 
courage. 

Superintendent Charles S. Koch with his as- 
sistants, supported by some public spirited mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, is grappling 
with ski and vigor the educational problems 
which the times present. 

But best of all in Baltimore and Maryland is 
the awakening of Johns Hopkins University to 
its opportunity and responsibility for educa- 
tional leadership. As a leader in scholarship 
Johns Hopkins has always been eminent. 
For its years no other American uni- 
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versity has contributed more to scholarship than 
has this famous school, and many years ago 
under the brief residence of G. Stanley Hall it 
became recognized for its educational sug- 
gestions, but not until the coming of Dr. E. 
M. Buchner, did Johns Hopkins begin to occupy 
a place in the national councils of educators 
or present those opportunities for the educa- 
tional equipment of men and women for the 
latest, best and highest educational service. 
The opening of a summer session for teachers 
in 1915 was an advance whose significance can 
not be overestimated. 
-§ 9-0-2 —- — 


SUNDAY’S $32,000 


The press reports that Mr. Sunday’s collection 
for his personal benefit on the closing day of his 
eight-weeks evangelistic campaign was $31,981. 

One hears much criticism of Mr. Sunday be- 
cause his income from preaching the Gospel is 
so large, presumably about $150,000 a year. 

Whatever the grounds for criticism of Mr. 
Sunday’s work this is not one of them. He sets 
no price upon his services for preaching the 
Gospel. Whatever he receives comes as a 
free-will offering. Were the receipts but $200 
he could not complain. If they were $200,000 no 
one else has any cause for complaint. 

But doesn’t it commercialize preaching? 
Where is there a “regular” pastor who would 
not find some excuse to preach in Pittsburgh on 
a salary of $15,000 if he was called from Erie, 
where his salary was $5,000? 

Judged by any standards of efficiency in “sav- 
ing souls” Mr. Sunday earns his money if any 
preacher does. 
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NEW TEACHERS’ RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The “Royal Gorge National Teachers’ Recrea- 
tion Association,” Canon City, Colorado, organ- 
ized and managed by the “Colorado Teachers’ 
Benevolent Club,” presents highly attractive 
features. Mrs. Lulu W. Granger of Pueblo is 
president. We give her statement from a per- 
sonal letter :— 

“The Colorado Teachers’ Benevolent Club 
conceived the idea of building out here in the 
dear old Rockies, a home for teachers—which 
shall have a two-fold mission. First—To _fur- 
nish at a very low cost a summer resort for 
teachers, who, having to take their vacation at 
a time when the tourist season is at its height, 
usually find it rather expensive in this state. 
Second—We hope to build and maintain a home 
for sick and old teachers, which will be en- 
tirely free to those who are needy. 

“We have secured forty acres of land at the 
entrance to the Royal Gorge at Canon City, 
where we mean to provide either hotel, cottage 
or camping ground for those teachers who come 
to spend their summers there. Here also the 
home is to be situated. We shall raise fowls, 
rabbits and bees. Have stock and gardens 
down on the farm lands, while those who de- 
sire, live in the mountains, just above this land. 
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“Teachers who desire will be permitted to 
help out with this farm life, thereby assisting 
with their expenses. 

“We have incorporated a company under the 
laws of this state and are selling stock at one 
dollar per share in blocks of five shares to those 
who desire to come to Colorado for their va- 
cations and have the privileges of living at these 
reduced rates. 

“We are also asking every teacher in United 
States to donate one dollar each toward an en- 
dowment fund for this home for old, sick and 
needy teachers.” 

We believe every feature of the plan is feasi- 
ble, and that the managers are both trust- 
worthy and capable. 


<> Ap. -O~ 
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ANTI-PENSION TRAGEDY 

B. F. Kennedy was the first county superin- 
tendent of Johnson County, Indiana. He was 
a pioneer in the county. His wife was of one 
of the leading pioneer families, and Hensley 
township was named for her father. Mr. 
Kennedy was an efficient teacher in the county 
for fifty vears. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
are still living in their pioneer home. They need 
and deserve a pension if any public servants ever 
did, but there is no public pension for them and the 
Foundation pensions do not apply to them. It 


is one of the tragedies of the educational 
world. 
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The announcement which has been going the 
rounds of the press that Madame Montessori 
was to be at the Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
Normal School for the last half of this school 
vear is incorrect, as the engagement has been 
cancelled, and she is in Spain working under 
the direction of the Government. 

Raising the compulsory school age to sixteen 
always forces into the schools a vast number 
who left school because they would not take 
the regular school work. It is for them pri- 
marily that prevocational education is intended. 

Superintendent C. C. Bingaman, Goldfield, 
Iowa, is authority for the statement that there 
are 280 cities in forty-one states that have the 
Junior high school in some form. 

Nevada forbids the employment of any in- 
structor in any educational institution who is 
not a citizen of the United States. 

Rural schools are beginning to have flush 
closets in school basements for boys on the one 
side and girls on the other. 

The California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has assumed responsibility for absolutely free- 
ing the state of illiteracy. 

Superintendent J. H. Francis of Los Angeles 
will be elected to the superintendency at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The anti-fraternity war has hit Los Angeles 
schools and has hit them hard. 

Study-work-play school is what William Wirt 
styles the Gary system. 
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PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING PENMANSHIP 


BY HARRY HOUSTON 


Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Cenn. 


The history of the ways and means of teach- 
ing penmanship would be a recital of a number 
of different methods one following the other 
at intervals of only a few years. Each method 
at the height of its popularity was thought to 
be the solution of all difficulties pertaining to 
the teaching of this subject. After the wun- 
usual interest and attention that accompanies 
the introduction of anything new subsided an- 
other sure cure for penmanship ills came forth 
to conquer. 

There are a number of reasons for this un- 
stableness. There has been little done until 
recently by educational experts to place this 
subject upon a sound pedagogical basis. Up 
to the time of the introduction of vertical writ- 
ing practically nothing had been done. An- 
other reason for the unstableness is that a 
child’s mind is so. plastic and responds so 
readily to stimuli and enthusiasm that practi- 
cally any method, pedagogical or unpedagogical., 
can be made apparently to succeed. This is 
true not only of penmanship but of other sub- 
jects. Add to this the exaggeration of the 
merits of any given method or system by those 
particularly interested and we have some of 
the reasons for the many radical changes in 
our educational processes. 

Of course, no changes would mean no 
progress. Experimenting is necessary and de- 
sirable, but without some general principles to 
control and govern the planning and teaching 
of this subject, the radical changes and up- 
heavals are likely to continue. We have too 
many unreliable experimental stations. 

Planning and carrying out a_ successful 
course in writing is not a simple process. Some 
of the things to consider are the various 
stages of physical and mental development of 
the pupils in the different grades; the small 
amount of time that legitimately can be given 
to this subject; the large amount of written 
work required in most of the grades. 

The first general principle to follow is to 
make the plan fit the child. Many mistakes 
have been made by planning from the adult 
point of view and then endeavoring to make 
the child fit the plan. The doctrine of interest 
should play an important part in the plans for 
teaching any subject. If we ignore this doc- 
trine of interest it is a simple matter to for- 
mulate a plan proceeding from the logically 
simple to the logically complex. This was the 
Original plan for most of the subjects. When 
manual training was introduced the plan was 
to have boards sawed straight, planed smooth, 
holes bored properly and finally to make some- 
thing. In drawing, the process was from 
simple lines to complex drawing. In reading, 
sentences followed the study of letters and 


words. The doctrine of interest long ago 
modified the plans for teaching these subjects. 
In writing, the original plan was to proceed 
from the parts of the letters, to letters, to 
words and to sentences. At the time vertical 
writing was introduced the practice on right 
and left curves and single letters was largely 
replaced by the more interesting work on words 
and sentences. This is one of the reforms that 
should not be lost sight of when changes are 
taking place. 

Child study and genetic psychology long ago 
banished most of the fine, accurate nerve trying 
work from the primary grades. Larger print 
was introduced, coarse materials for drawing 
and sewing and kindergarten work replaced 
the finer materials. This is another reform 
that was applied to writing about the time 
of the introduction of the vertical system, and 
should not be lightly cast aside. Large, free 
writing on unruled blackboard or paper took the 
place of small accurate writing encompassed 
by many lines and spaces. If we consider the 
child as he is, physically and mentally, when 
he enters school we will begin with this 
large writing, using coarse crayons or pencils 
Progress toward finer and more delicate 
mediums for writing and finer and more ac 
curate writing should be made gradually as 
pupils advance in age and muscular control. 

Another point in which we should make the 
plan fit the child is in regard to rapidity. The 
plan of having young children attempt to write 
as rapidly as adults is analogous to the plan of 
racing colts tried a number of vears ago. The 
colts were shod, put into harness and raced. 
Some astonishingly good records were made, 
but it was found that it resulted in arrested 
development and was a waste of time and 
energy. The experiment has been discontinued 
in the training of four-legged animals. 

The fact that all these methods that have 
been condemned can and have been made to 
succeed where a sufficient amount of time, 
effort and enthusiasm are utilized is not lost 
sight of, but in the light of what is known of 
the physical and mental development of young 
children is it not unpedagogical to expect the 
same size, accurateness and rapidity of chil- 
dren six, seven and eight years of age as of 
adults? It is just as logical for pupils to pass 
through a period of childhood in learning to 
write as it is in drawing, talking, walking and 
other accomplishments. 

The small amount of time that can be given 
t> penmanship practice and the large amount 
of written work required should be considered 
it: planning for this subject \ poor plan can 
be made to succeed if sufficient time is given 
to it. Teaching writing in most of the grades 
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is like building a new railroad bridge over a 
stream where traffic has to be kept going. 

In regard to giving instruction, the strong 
imitative faculties of young children should 
be utilized. They should be shown how to 
write instead of being told how or by simply 
having models placed before them to copy. 
The teacher should write and re-write the copy 
upon the blackboard a number of times, stand- 
ing so that pupils can observe the process. 

The aim in learning to write is to secure 
legibility and a reasonable degree of rapidity. 
This makes it necessary to carry on two lines 
of instruction. One has to do chiefly with 
the manner of writing. The other has for its 
object the immediate improvement of all written 
work. A proper balance between these two 
kinds of instruction should be maintained. This 
is particularly true in the grades where the 
regular written work exceeds the amount of 
penmanship practice. 

The instruction in the manner of writing 
consists largely in drills that will promote good 
position, penholding and movement. These 
do not have a direct bearing on the written 
work referred to, and as this written work must 
go on incessantly instruction should be pro- 
vided that will have an immediate and not a 
remote effect on this writing. 

There may be three divisions of the instruc- 
tion given. 1. Exercises and instruction that 
will initiate good position, pen holding and 
movement. 2. Exercises that will tend to con- 
trol the movement and adapt it to actual writ- 
ing. 3. The practice of actual writing such as 
pupils have to use in their daily exercises. The 
division of the time for these kinds of instruc- 
tion is indicated by the following diagram :— 


@ «-- 


This is for the beginning of the year or when 
initiating instruction in arm movement writing. 
During the year or as progress is being made 
the time devoted to these kinds of work should 
change as shown by the diagram below:— 
1— 

2, —— 
3. 


The exercises are a means to an end and 
should not be practiced more than necessary. 

Business college methods need modifying and 
adapting to conditions in the grades. The 
business college plan assumes that pupils are 
to write nothing except the penmanship prac- 
tice. The lessons are planned to cover a long 
period on exercises. This plan will not succeed 
in the grades unless the written work is dis- 
continued or an abnormal amount of time is 
given to the subject. 

If it is generally understood that the com- 
plicated co-ordinated movements necessary in 
writing are best developed by beginning with 
large, free writing, working gradually toward 
the finer adjustments and more accurate con- 
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trol; if it is conceded that young children learn 
more readily through imitation than through 
looking at or analyzing copies; if the proper 
way to secure both accuracy and rapidity is 
by repetition, proceeding gradually so as to 
insure reasonable accurateness until rapid 
automatic action is attained; if it is understood 
that irrational and unpedagogical plans can 
be made to succeed temporarily; if, in a word, 
all that has already been accomplished in 
making penmanship plans fit the child is ad- 
nered to, much time and energy will be saved 
and the dangers of mistakes and upheavals 
lessened.—Address at American Institute of In- 
struction. 
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HOME WORK FOR STUDENTS 


[Continued from page 237.) 





to master as much in _ quantity’ of 
algebra, all of which is new, in 
from __ thirty-six _to thirty-eight | weeks. 
lf the high school student is to do high school 
work successfully, it is absolutely necessary 
that he change his manner of living and devote 
more time to study. Since there are not hours 
enough in the school day to do all of the study- 
ing necessary, the high school student must study 
at home and study every day regularly and 
persistently or he must fail. There is no other 
way for the average student. Parents may be 
reasonably certain that if their children are 
not studying regularly from two to three hours 
a day at home, at least five days a week, that 
they are not keeping up all of their school 


work and that sooner or later the parents will 
find it out. 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 


The volume of the addresses and discussions of the 
forty-second annual session of the National Council 
of Charities and Corrections contains a wealth of in- 
formation and suggestion. Anyone interested in settle- 
ment work and the improvement of almost every form 
of community life cannot afford to be without this 
volume. It deals with the family and the community, 
social hygiene, social legislation and a host of other 
subjects. Able papers by experts in the endeavor to 
renew the human world are included. One should read 
it to recognize its full value. 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The United States Bureau of Education has just 
issued Bulletin 1915, No. 35, on “Mathematics in the 
Lower and Middle Commercial and Industrial Schools 
of Various Countries Represented in the International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics.” This 
bulletin has been prepared by Dr. E. H. Taylor, with 
the editorial co-operation of the members of the Com- 
mission in the United States. It is a bulletin of ninety- 
six pages, and will be furnished to teachers of mathe- 
matics upon application to the United States Bureay 
of Education at Washington, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF MUSIC 


‘Continued from page 232.] 





who devotes much or all of his time to organiz- 
ing and directing rural musical centres. New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago are simply ex- 
amples of the many large cities that carry on 
musical work every season on an extensive 
scale with a view to the uplift of their citizens. 
In Connecticut one of the most _ talented 
musicians has for years done nothing else but 
act as leader for the unique enterprise known 
as the Litchfield County Musical Association, 
which is essentially an instance of Community 
Music, though it has some other aspects as well. 

Public school systems owe it to themselves 
and to the public to be leaders and promoters 
in this entire movement. One may wonder 
whether the real motive in the movement is 
not enough by itself to justify most of the musi- 
cal courses that are offered in the best schools 
and colleges. For that motive is emphatically 
educational. It belongs by nature in con- 
nection with schools and colleges, certainly as 
“extension” work. The fact that the movement 
is just now so much in evidence implies that 
the formal machinery of so-called “education” 
has proved defective at this rather vital point, 
so that an independent apparatus has had to be 
devised to do for the people what schools and 
colleges ought to have done long ago. As the 
movement goes on it is safe to expect that 
it will generate a novel demand for trained 
leaders and helpers, so that a new side to music 
as a vocation will reveal itself. 

There is no doubt about the growing call 
for musicians who stand for something higher 
than the medizval notion of wheedling a few 
coins out of people by ingenious “juggling” for 
their vapid amusement. Music as a_ historic 
fine art has shown itself capable of decided 
mental and moral influence. So today, when 
this influence is being appreciated as never be- 
fore, the demand is greater than the supply for 
those who, with sound training behind them, 
can interpret these higher sides of musical art 
and bring them effectively to bear upon the 
public mind. The best known example of what 
I mean is probably the specialty of church 
music. But really more important and power- 
ful than this is the specialty of public school 
music. This latter has had to fight for all it 
has won. It has been sneered at and abused 
from every side. It has had to be disciplined 
by some of its own mistakes, no doubt. But 
it has steadily pushed ahead until it is becom- 
ing, the country over, one of the most signifi- 
cant branches of rational public education. 


Every strong development of vocational op- 
portunities in music brings with it some demon- 
stration of its educational values. Education 
is essentially a preparation for life. And if life, 
personal or social, proves to have decided lean- 
ings toward any particular branch or type of ac- 
tivity, then education faces the obligation of 
supplying some proper introduction to it and 
basis for it. 

What is worth any large body of our choicest 
young men and women choosing for a life- 
work is certainly worth serious notice at the 
hands of those who frame schemes of popu- 
lar education. Popular education cannot 
afford to be provincial or behind the times. 

Comparatively few musicians can be said to 
be ready to handle their own art with broad 
sympathy or with pedagogical freedom. in 
music-teaching traditions from the past are ex- 
tremely tenacious, and by many teachers the art 
is still taught simply as a trade. 

Observing the antics of many who claim to 
be music teachers, school managers say that 
they do not want the public schools assimilated 
to some merely fashionable boarding-schools, 
while college faculties say that solid discipline 
ought not to be diluted by an _ infusion of 
“polite accomplishments” or any other sort of 
“artistic frippery.”” Observing the scornful at- 
titude of educators, music teachers sheer off 
from associating with intellectual activity out- 
side of their own specialty and augment by 
their offishness the isolation that is their 
greatest mental danger. Obviously, the situa- 
tion just now is not altogether conducive for 
ideal notions or aspirations. 

On the side of method—I know how far we 
are from having worked out satisfactory 
programs or secured just the right apparatus. 
Music as a branch of popular education is not 
yet well organized or equipped. There are 
numerous individual leaders who are proceeding 
with great intelligence and energy. But these 
are isolated and scattered. Until there are more 
of them and until their work has acquired a 
more massive impressiveness the effect upon 
outsiders will continue to be disappointing. 
These imperfections and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions result simply from the fact that popular 
musical education is still in its youthful stage. 

Using this word “youthful” reminds us that 
while it is the custom of youth to be imperfect, 
it is also the property of youth to form and 
cherish ideals. The one object of this paper is 
to exalt some of the truly noble ideals that are 
plainly proper in this field, though not always 
duly considered. 





You can’t hang a ten-thousand dollar education on a fifty-cent boy. Though it would 
be a crime if a dollar boy or a million-dollar boy should have only a fifty-cent education 


put on him.—David Starr Jordan. 
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PRIMARY SPELLING—(II.) 


BY CLARENCE H. CARBACK 


Philadelphia 


THIRD GRADE. 
above everything mountain result 
absence move return 
absent floor rough 
ache follow negro 
afterward forest neighbor serve 
agree form nickel settle 
air freeze nobody several 
among friend noise silver 
angry front note soap 
animal soil 
answer gather often soldier 
anyone gold onion somebody 
appoint grandfather orange sometime 
grandmother orchard song 
birthday ourselves sorrow 
boil handkerchief own sound 
breakfast honest straight 
hunger parent sudden 
cabin hungry parlor sweat 
cattle pasture 
cellar ll person tent 
chain invite picture terrible 
church iron piece themselves 
coffee plain toe 
cousin lead point toward 
lemon porch twin 
daughter less potato . 
deep limb pour village 
Grace lion present visit 
irt lumber print 
doctor — 
’ whistle 
mark quarrel eeataiem 
earn matter oak 
either meal reach 
else measure real young 
FOURTH GRADE. 
accept course impossible rather 
accident improve realize 
account danger information receipt 
advantage decide interest receive 
adventure decorate remember 
alarm depot journey reply 
already difference request 
amount different kindness ribbon 
anxious direct rifle 
appreciate disappear library 
afrive disappoint lightning satisfy 
asylum doubt sauce 
attempt machine secure 
attend effort mention several 
attention electric merry special 
automobile enough model stumble 
awiully especially success 
examination — necessary suggest 
bandage except notice surt 
believe excite supply 
bullet excuse oblige surprise 
bury expect office 
business experience telephone 
express particular thorough 
candle extra piano through 
capture pleasure trouble 
certain factory police 
certainly final possible umbreila 
chimney postscript unable 
choose general private universitv 
clerk probably usual 
comb health professor 
company hospital promise view 
concern humble pumpkin 
condition purse waste 
continue idea waist 
couple imagine question 


Having selected the material for the primary 
grades, how can this material be presented most 
effectively? In spite of the studies of Cornman 
and Rice as to the futility of the spelling grind, 
it has been demonstrated conclusively that there 
is a difference of results depending in large part 
upon the method of presentation. Shall we use 
column spelling or spelling in context? Col- 


umn spelling is formal and unnatural—spelling 
in context may be just as formal to the child. 
The only real informal context lies in pupils’ 
free expression. There is a loss in transfer of 
about three per cent., but the column form is 
the more economical way to produce the de- 
sired result. Probably the use in part of both 
methods best answers the question. How many 
words shall there be in a lesson and what pro- 
portion shall be new words? This has not been 
determined—Cleveland uses two new words a 
day and finds the results excellent. This will be 
affected by local conditions, but probably a maxi- 
mum of twelve words in a lesson for the fourth 
grade with a maximum of fifty per cent. new 
words will best meet the approval of experienced 
teachers. How shall the words be grouped? A 
study by Wagner proves that a grouping on an 
etymological basis is well worth while, while 
a study of homonyms by Pearson proves that 
those homonyms that naturally occur together 
should be presented together. In presentation, 
Eisenberg has proved that repetition after an in- 
terval is more effective in memorizing than con- 
tinuous repetitiog, and several studies seem to in- 
dicate that, after words are known, a three-day 
i terval in review is just as effective as a one- 
day interval. 

After consideration of these studies in handling 
spelling material, the following suggestions were 
compiled and given to the teachers with the mini- 
mum lists of words for their respective grades:— 

SPELLING SUGGESTIONS. 
1. Lists are minimum lists; words are on a dic- 
tionary basis. 
2. Assignment :— 

Number—Not more than twelve; not more 

than fifty per cent. new. 

Arrangement—Etymological or phonic group- 


ing. 
Method—Teacher write word on board by 
syllables. 


Teacher note special difficulty or feature. 

Individual pupils spell the word by syllables, 
pronouncing the word before and after 
spelling. 

Class. spell inaudibly with the pupil. 

Teacher erases the word. 

Finish the list in this way. 

Teacher write word on the board as a whole. 

Individual pupils spell the word by syllables, 
pronouncing as before. 

Class spell inaudibly with the pupil. 

Pupils write the word in their books. 

Finish the list in this way. 

Teacher erases words. 

Teacher selects any word in the list. 

Pupils point to it in their books. 

Individual pupil spells it, class spelling with 
him. 

Finish the list. 

As time permits, use the words in sentences. 
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3. Recitation :— 
Written principally. 
Have all the words in column on one side. 
Have new words in sentences on the other 
side. 
Oral spelling occasionally. 
Contests—spelling bees—team matches rarely. 
4. Marking and Correction :— 
Each lesson to be marked; a word entirely re- 
written correctly to be counted right. 


Correct form to be given child. Have him re- 
write the word correctly and show where 
his mistake lay. 

Tests in third and fourth grades each month 
to confirm teacher’s judgment as to report 
mark. 

5. Spelling in Other Tests:— 

On all tests, a separate judgment mark (Ex- 
cellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Very Poor) for 
spelling to be in red. 





PROFESSIONAL{WOMEN 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


The advancement of women to responsible 
parts in educational systems is authoritatively 
revealed by the Federal Bureau of Education’s 
directory for 1915-1916, which discloses the 
gratifying fact that of the 12,000 conspicuous 
educational positions, largely of an administra- 
tive character, 2,500 are now held by women. 

From this, it is evident that “the new pro- 
fession of school administration” is being gradu- 
ally realized as an accomplished fact and is be- 
ing placed on the firm footing of merit. 

Education is everywhere recognized as_ the 
greatest work of the state. Leadership’in its 
affairs has continually been sought by politi- 
cians. But such leadership in its special expert 
demands naturally devolves upon educators of 
the highest type of professional ability to meet 
the requirements of progressive school adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

In the early days, schools were supposed to 
run themselves. Later, school directors were 
called in to service whose chief labors were at- 
tending to the school financial affairs and oc- 
casionally serving as the missing link between 
home and school. The directors gradually en- 
larged their service to include the study of stu- 
dents, of teachers, of courses of study, of other 
school systems, and of like stimulating subjects, 
which now, however, is commonly delegated to 
the school superintendents, and with reduction 
in the size of school boards, appointment or 
election at large, instead of by wards, and the 
employment of business experts, has happily 
come the extension of professional control on 
the educational side of school administration. 

The 2,500 prominent educational positions 
held by women educators (as stated in the new 
Bureau of Education directory) include besides 
several state superintendencies, twenty-four (of 
622 listed) college and university presidencies, 
508 county superintendencies, 1,075 library di- 
rectorships, fourteen directorships of industrial 
schools, forty-eight of art schools, ten of state 
and sixteen of private schools for the deaf, and 
twenty of private institutions for the feeble- 
minded,—a very good, though a small, beginning. 

If it were asked what officers in the school 
Organizations are as a class in the position to 
exert the greatest power for good to the schools 
at large, the palm would probably be given to 
the county school superintendent. The _im- 


portance of this work is now generally con- 
ceded, and it is significant that of the nearly 
3,000 county superintendents in the United 
States, 508 are women, Kentucky alone having 
twenty-six women county school superintend- 
ents, and Montana having women only in this 
position. In Wyoming, too, the work of women 
is chiefly utilized in this difficult office. In Ore- 
gon (also an equal suffrage state) the county 
superintendent has large powers, the law provid- 
ing that in each county containing more than 
sixty school districts the county superintendent 
shall appoint a county educational board to di- 
vide the county into districts (of from twenty 
to fifty schools) with district supervisors under 
the direction of the county superintendent. 

The growing importance of library work is 
impressive. All the public libraries of the 
country are doing increasing work with the 
schools. The school buildings are made library 
deposit stations and branch libraries, the schol- 
ars going regularly to the library on assigned 
work and particular attention being given to the 
needs of teachers. The trained librarian is an 
educator. And women, it is apropos to note, 
have almost a monopoly of library positions. 
Out of 1,300 public and society libraries given 
in the Bureau of Education directory, women 
supervise eighty-two and one-half per cent. It 
is also of interest to note that librarians are es- 
pecially active in co-operating with home and 
school associations. Many (like the Boston and 
Washington libraries) have lists of books particu- 
larly useful to school work or to children of 
school age. In Portland, Oregon,~ alone, 
300,000 books (or nearly one-third of the total 
circulation for home use) were borrowed from 
the school deposits last year, and instruction in 
the use of the library and talks on books were 
given to 31,435 pupils in 968 classes, partly in 
the school, partly in the library. 

As the administrator is, so will the schools be. 
The advance of women into educational admin- 
istration prominence is natural and right. It 
is purely a recognition of merit. The spirit of 
the true woman educator is truly democratic, 
her nature sympathetic, her insight proverbial, 
her sense of justice strong and practical, and 
great is her power of leadership and to induce 
co-operation. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HOW THE FRENCH BOY LEARNS TO WRITE. 
By R. W. Brown, A. M. (Wabash College). Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. Cloth. 260 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
In the comparatively short time that has elapsed since 

its establishment the Harvard University Press has built 

up an imposing list of publications in many different 
fields of knowledge. Several series have already at- 
tained rather widespread recognition, notably the Com- 
parative Literature studies, the “Harvard Health 

Talks,” and the series on educational topics, of which 

the present volume forms a part. 

Mr. Brown is professor of rhetoric and composition in 
Wabash College. His study of the teaching of the 
mother tongue in French schools was carried on pri- 
marily with a view to ascertaining in what respects the 
methods of French schools were superior to our system 
of instruction in English, and what features of the 
French system might be adopted to the advantage of 
American teaching. 

The treatment takes up in succession “The Courses of 
Study inthe Mother Tongue” (with programs), “Compo- 
sition” (preliminaries: vocabulary, dictation, material 
for themes, criticism of themes, writingand speaking 
in other subjects), “Grammar, Reading and Literature,’ 
“Teaching of Foreign Languages” (Classics, Modern 
Languages), “The French Boy’s Teacher,” and “Organ- 
ized Language Tradition.”” The chapter on the French 
teacher is highly important. It discusses the prepara- 
tion of primary and secondary teachers, their position 
politically, socially, professionally, salaries, pensions, 
professional characteristics, etc. 

The last chapter points out the adjustments necessary 
before we can build up an organized language tradition 
in America, such as elimination of the gaps between 
grammar school and high school and between high 
school and college, more effective exercises in written 
English, thorough instruction in systematic grammar, 
study of the English classics, a less artificial relation 
between composition and literature, cultivation of the 
pupils’ memory, and finally, better preparation for 
teachers of English. There can be no question but that 
Professor Brown’s work has been fruitful, since it has 
led to the publication of such a stimulating, really con- 
structive, not-too-academic book. “How the French 
Boy Learns to Write” should be read by every 
teacher of English who has an adequate conception 
of the great importance of his work. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND 
LIBRARIES. A textbook for nonmal schools and 
colleges. By Lucy E. Fay and Anne T. Eaton (Uni- 
versity of Tennessee). Boston: The Boston Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 449 pp. 

This attractive book is No. 12 of the “Useful Refer- 
ence Series,” and completely justifies the adjective in 
the series title. Intended primarily for use as a textbook 
in courses in Library Methods for teachers, it is ab- 
sorbingly interesting as a handbook of information for 











IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR NEW SONG BOOKS, 
EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING 


The Assembly Song Book Series 


Edited by DR. FRANK R. RIX 
Director of Music, New York City Public Schools 
The Most Comprehensive, Scholarly and Adaptable Presentation of Mater- 
ial for Public-School Singing That Has Ever Been Published. 


THE JUNIOR ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. For Assembly Sing- 
ing in the Upper Grammar Grades and for Small High Schools. 
List Price 38c. 


ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. For Grades VI!I-X. List Price 60c. 
HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. List Price 75c. 
The Only Legitimate Editions of *‘ The Assembly Song Books” 
Are Published by 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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the lover of books as well. There are three main diy; 
sions of the work: Part 1, “On the Use of Books". 
Part 2, “Selection of Books and Children’s Literature” 
and Part 3, “The Administration of School Libraries” 
There are about ten chapters in each part, each followed 
by a set of exercises illustrating the material under 
study. The history of books and book-making, the me- 
chanics of the printed book, the history of libraries their 
administration (buying, cataloging, recording " ete.) 
school libraries, bibliographies, reference-lists, maga- 
zine indexes and some really remarkable chapters. on 
reading for children, are included. The amount of con- 
crete illustrative material is really surprising, consider. 
ing the convenient size of the work; prices, editions, bind- 
ings, publishers of the various books treated are listed 
in detail. The book is beautifully printed on finished 
paper, and is a delight to handle. It is a noteworthy 
introduction to the art of the library. 


pg oe — VAUDEVILLE. By Brett Page 
pringfeld, Mass.: The Hom Corres . 
School. 640 pp. Price, $2.00, _ one 


_ It has only taken some thirty years for vaudeville to 
grow to its present great estate, and in that time the 
standard, too, has risen until the best players appear in 
it and brilliant writers are trying their hands at the 
sketch and playlet, some with success. And now in 
the Writers’ Library comes a treatise, a thick, bulky 
volume that will make the vaudeville actor’s heart swell 
with pride in his profession and the novice decide to 
perpetrate a sketch. After reading the book he may 
think differently, for the author raises no false hopes 
and gives fair warning of the difficulties of the art. 
This book covers the whole range of vaudeville material 
from the lowly popular song to the high class playlet. 
It being a textbook each form is presented in a concise 
definition, followed by an analysis and summary, the 
student being constantly referred) to the appendix 
wherein are nine examples of vaudeville acts in full text 
each considered a model of its kind. The author shows 
great knowledge of his subject, and the chapters on the 
playlet and the writing of it will be found of great value, 
Herein the writer whose work has seemed to lack 
“punch,” as they say, may learn many illuminating things 
that will lead him to success. Altogether, a valuable 
addition to the literature of the stage. 
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Ashley’s Ancient Civilization 


Cajori and Odell’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra. . . . . 


Cunningham and Lancelot’s 
Soils and Plant Life 


Hegner’s Practical Zoology . 
Maloubier and Moore’s First 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the sountry. Items of more than local 
jnterest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
table as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 





Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


411: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 
the General Federation of Womens 
Clubs and the United Statés Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: Eleventh Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont with the State 
University, Burlington. J. F. Mes- 
senger, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, director. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

13-18: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Section). Superinten- 
dent E. W. Lindsay, secretary. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

90-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 

24-25: North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL. 


68: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

6-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 


6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 


ers’ Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte. president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 


County, secretary. 

18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 

16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or- 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
Sociation and Inland Empire 
Covncil of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 


20-22 : Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 
21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 


MAY. 


10-17; National Conference of Chari- 
hes and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, IIl., secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


16-18 : Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
lumbia, Mo., secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts Su- 
perintendents’ Association will meet 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Uni- 
versity, Saturday, March 11, in con- 
junction with the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association. The first session will 
open at 9.30 a. m.; at noon there will 
be a luncheon at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick; and after the afternoon ses- 


sion there will be a large com- 
plimentary dinner .to Professor 
Hanus of Harvard at the Bruns- 
wick. It will be a “big day” for 
Massachusetts educators, and the 
speakers chosen indicate a strong 
program. 


NEEDHAM. Dr. A. H. Keyes, su- 
perintendent of schools here for four 
vears, resigned last week, and will join 
the executive staff of the William 
Carter mills here April 1. Dr. Keyes 
came here from Nashua, N. H., and 
received the largest salary ever paid 
a superintendent here, and a large 
salary for a town of this size, $2,500. 
Under his administration there was 
unusual progress in school work, 
bringing the town in close touch with 
the schools. 


MAINE. 

FARMINGTON. § State Superin- 
tendent Payson Smith held a con- 
ference of normal school principals 
at the Farmington school February 
15, 16. All the principals were in 
attendance. Discussion was made 
of matters pertaining to normal 
school administration, enlargement 
of normal school influence, normal 
school courses of study and other 
matters of mutual interest to the 
different schools. 

Attendance at normal schools in 
Maine is larger this year than ever 
before. 

AUBURN. Superintendent H. H. 
Randall has issued a circular giving 
in detail the re-organization of the 
high school work of that city under 
the junior high 
believe this will be the second city 
in the state to adopt the plan, Old 
Town, under Superintendent W. D. 
Fuller, being the first. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

UTICA. Following the survey of 
Ruffalo schools by the State De- 
partment of Education, Superinten- 
dent Sprague of this city suggests 
that the State Denartment conduct a 
similar survey in Utica. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE. The twelfth annual 


conference on child labor, which has 
just closed at Asheville, aroused so 
much local interest that for its last 
session the National Child Labor 
Committee hired the largest hall in 
the city to accommodate the crowds. 
“It was an example of the unity of 
mind and purpose of the American 
people,” said Owen R. Lovejoy, gen- 
eral secretary of the committee, in 
commenting on the _ conference. 
“North Carolina has long been re- 
garded as the enemy of child labor 
legislation, but when we came down 
kere to hold our meetings right in 
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the midst of what is regarded as the 
darkest section of North Carolina, 
the mountain district, we met such 
enthusiasm and support as we have 
seldom found in the North or the 
West.” The fact that the South is 
actually in favor of child labor re- 
form was further brought out by 
Dr. A. J. McKelway of the National 
Child Labor Committee, who showed 
that in the vote for the Keating- 
Owen bill recently in the House, 
eight Southern states were solidly 


the bill and only two, the Carolinas, 
voted solidly against it. In this 
connection an interesting controversy 
arose between Congressman Britt 
of North Carolina, who appeared be- 
fore the meeting to defend his ac- 
tion in voting against the bill, and 
Congressman Keating of Colorado, 
who answered Mr. Britt’s objections 
to the bill. Repeatedly during the 
meetings speakers from the South 
showed that they did not believe in 
the employment of child labor, and 


legislation in the South comes 
largely from special interests. “It 
is time ‘this state stopped being 
bossed by the cotton men,” said J. F, 
Barrett of the Asheville Typographi- 
cal Union, at a meeting largely at- 
tended by the unions of the city. 
Rev. Dr. R. F. Campbell, also of 
Asheville, said at the last session of 
the conference: “The fact that our 
representative voted against the 
Keating bill, when you and I wanted 
him to vote for it, is not entirely his 


for the bill, four had a majority for 











that the opposition to child labor fault. 








SENT ANT. 7 


Seeds and Bulbs 
For School Children 


Superior Flower Seeds (50 sorts)....... 
Superior Vegetable Seeds (40 sorts)... 
Best Flowering Bulbs (30 sorts)...........+. 


-At l and 2 Cents Per Packet 
--At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
--At 2 and 3 Cents Each 
Also Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Paper Flower 
wer Resurrection Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, etc. 
LL AT 2 OR 3 CENTS EACH when supplied to Schools 
or Ac lubs of School Children. 


All Select, New, and Highly Improved Varieties 


Pa E DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants and bulbs for educa- 

| ional and experimental purposes among school children is now so 

ge neral that we have organized a department to meet this want with 

seeds and bulbs of some of the new and bighly improved varieties, at 1, 2 
or 3 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children in their quest for 
knowledge and experience in Horticulture and to introduce our 
seeds and bulbs into new homes. 

Teachers or representatives of Civic bodies, women’sclubs, etc., are in- 
— to apply for illustrated list of varieties, which also contain full instruc- 


s for ordering. 
We will send as many copies as can be used to advantage among the 
pupils of any school. 
In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds and Bulbs and name 
the number you can use to advantage. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


School Garden Department 


FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


superior 


Inc. 














The Schoolmate 
Monthly Magazine 


Official Organ of the School Garden Association 
of America 


Special 10-Cent Offer to School Children 


THE SCHOOLMATI 


, inspired and named by John Burroughs, Dr 
Clara Barris, 


and John Lewis Childs, 


is now a year old, and is meeting 
with a great reception. From every quarter come letters of warmest 
praise and appreciation for the little magazine which was started primarily 
for children, but which has de lighted and charmec d ad ute as well It is 
just what children have long needed, not only fo rt ai ing qualities, 
but for stimulating their love for nature and gar« aulen bir is, beasts, in- 
sects, wild flowers, etc. 
It is full of garden helps and is the official organ of the SCHOOL 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. It also gives its readers 


Stories, Travel, Adventure, Sports and Pictures. 
among whom are John Burroug vhs, Luther Burbank, mm : lara Barrus, ©. 
G. Childs, Lora S. LaMance, John Lewis Childs . Brownell and 
many others, are all specialists in their line. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is only 25 Cents a year for single 
subscriptions, but to get it introduced in the schools, and to families 
where there are aihinn, it is offered in clubs of twenty or more (to be 
sent to one address each month for distribution) at only 10 cents a year. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE 
ADDRESS 


John Lewis Childs or The Schoolmate 
FLORAL PARK, N, Y. 


The editors and writers, 


You and I did not make use 
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Schools and Colleges 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., | 
HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply Field offers great opportunities and 
large salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 


(INCORPORATED) LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 











tion, adequate equipment in all departments. We also qualify 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend forimportant positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 























The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


est Normal School for Physical Education in the 
at Broad and thorough course based upon thirty- 
five years’ experience educating and placing teachers. 
Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever. 
It is at your service. We recommend only such a 
teacher as meets your pa articular re quirements. Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


L. W. SARGENT, 74 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Centra Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gun Gearae enue Recommends Teachers and 
Librarians to Schvols, Col- 
leges, and Universities. 
Endeavors to render a service 
to both Schools and Teachers. 
covers RA COUN’ Service to Librarians one of 
the specialties. W. J. HAWKINS, Manager, 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Was awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama. 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Edu 
cational Reform. 

It is just as adaptable for use in rural schools as is 
graded schools 

The regular $10 CORRES PON DENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who provide their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— //e Palmer Method of Busines: 
Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, for first 
and second-grade pupils 








Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each grade, 
and we will furmsh an estimate of what it will 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 
THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, 32 So. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il 
120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston. Mass Cedar Kapids, ia. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE— HOME STUDY COURSES 
Have Been Teaching by Mail for Many Years. Tuition 
Only 50c Per Month if You Enroll Within 30 Days, 
CUURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


NORMAL ERGINEERING PHYSICAL CUL- 
DRAWING ULTRY 
ENGLISH REAL aay vi bomeeric SCl- 
LAW OKKEEPI 


ENC 
HIGHSCHOOL TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
CIVIL SERVICE AUTOMOBILE SALESMANSHIP 
PENMANSHIP SHORTHAND STORY WRITINCG# 
Over 100 Branches from Which to Select. 

Weare helping thousands to better positions and 
higher salaries—we can he Ip ye 

Cut out this ad—make an X hale re the course in 
which you are interested --mailthe ad tothe college. 

Your tuition will be only a trifle—only 50c per 
month, if you enrol! now. 

Let us send you free of cost our ‘‘Monthly Pay- 
ment Scholarship” for your consideration, and our 
60 page College Bulletin giving full particulars. 

end your name and address—now—today - to- 
morrow may be too late—it costs you nothing— may 
mean thousands of dellars to vou—‘‘do it now. 





BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
—July 3 to July 28, 1916— 
SaaS 

More than 30 courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners 
suburban residents and social workers. Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, 
Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market 
Gardening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Soc iology and 
Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and others. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Camps. Schools of Rural Social Service. 
Conference Rural Organization. 
Expenses Low. Bulletin obtained free by writing Delightful Surroundings. 
WILLIAM D. HURD, Director, Amherst, Mass. 


and PL When looking for a thoroughly 
[AY © a aa demeets KAYS “4 ' - te gem: 


Catalogue of thousands se trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
FREE! FREE! FREE! cal Education, write the Vocational 
SAM’ L FRENCH, 28 West 38th, New York Bureau of the 


~~ ~ | NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Girls’ Ccheali << 
FOR SALE AT SAGRIFIGE |* TEACHERS « 





‘ : +: ae é Do you want an inves 17 ‘ sche ix 
Flourishing Girls’ School in large a Corporation that earns nd €0" on th mmon in 
city of Middle West. Established 2 1915.? Address B. ¢ are of this Journal 


years. Ill health of Principal only 


reason for selling. Address WIN DE BATE OUTLINES ¢: any subject 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 c 1. 00. Es- 
Beacon St., Boston. oe : 
ce Poon ecial articles 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Says, orations, and s} 
: 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principa) 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 





LEARN RAGTIME 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 


Let me -Ti 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) by Mail. “Toe m you Rag Time iy \ayns 
Department for the pedagogical and | real ractine piece at your Sth lessee Wiley ® 


ta. ou 
technical training of teachers of the Boo raring Sheeay Sek Gutebene oe? Gin, 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit PENSE, “Cane ee niale. 





Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


man, Principal. Room 6g B26 So. Wenters Aves al a 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


&* * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTC(N 
2A PARK ST, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Aia., 809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit, Bk, Bldg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bid, 





The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


Dover, N.H. 
Telephone 253-6 
No advance charges 





“18S «. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Mana; er 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years ofsuccesrsful experience. 


Gstablish-d 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA, 


Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, and of Specialistsin Music, 


It notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has 
had direct information from employing authorities and after eve 


Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 


notification personally recommends. | 


also carefully considers the demands of each vacancy and the qualifications of each member in order that it 


may render the most efficient service doth in notifying and recommending. C 
in thé SOUTH for advancement along all educational lines. No registration fee 


membership form. 


Write for circular and 





of our opportunities. We did not 
tell him what we wanted. But let 
us tell our senators before it is too 
late.” This speech and another by 
Dr. Winston of Asheville showed, 
according to reports sent out by the 
National Child Labor Committee, 
that the local sentiment is strong 
for progressive legislation of ail 
kinds, and resents any pretense that 
the employment of small children 
in North Carolina mills is necessary 
for the support of North Carolina 
families. 

Among the speakers at the conter- 
ence were: Mrs. Florence Kelley 
of the National Consumers’ League; 
Miss Lillian D. Wald of the Henry 
Street Settlement, New York; Hon. 
Fdward Keating of Colorado; Presi- 
dent Currell of the University of 
South Carolina, and representatives 
of the General, North Carolina and 
South Carolina Federations of 
Women’s Clubs. There were dele- 
gates present from twenty states in 
the Union, and it is estimated that 
at least 1,500 people attended the 
meetings. 


TENNESSEE. 
HARROGATE. The Department 
of Industrial Education at Lincoln 
Memorial University has grown 
very rapidly within the last year. 
Several new buildings have been 





United States Government 
Civil Service Exami- 
nations 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the en- 
tire country during the Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, and are life posi- 
tions. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable, and giving 
many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


erected and quite an addition has 
been made to the equipment of the 
department. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Tennessee 
have contributed much toward the 
extension of this work. 

The new Industrial Building which 
has just been completed is now being 
equipped with the most modern elec- 
trical machinery. M. F. Kremer, 
superintendent of construction, says 
that the machinery is complete for 
making the highest class of all kinds 
of furniture. At least thirty students 
can be employed in making this fur- 
niture at the same time. This will be 
an excellent opportunity for a stu- 
dent who is earning his way to 
learn a trade. 

The new barn which will soon be 
completed is perhaps the most mod- 
ern and up-to-date barn in Tennes- 
see. The concrete silo is the largest 
in this part of the country. It is 
eighteen feet in diameter and forty- 
five feet high, with a capacity of 215 
tons. Another of the same size will 
soon be built. The total cost of the 
barn will be about $10,000. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 
SOUTH BEND. The board of 


school trustees has refused to retain 
L. J. Montgomery as 


superintendent 
ol schools, 


C despite many protests 
from citizens and patrons 

INDIANAPOLIS. On April 
the State Board of Education will 
open bids on textbooks to be adopted 
for use in the grammar grades of 
the public schools for the next five 
years. Textbooks in history, geog- 
raphy, physiology, spelling and 
grammar are to be adopted. Such 
action is necessary five years 
according to tthe textbook 
law. 


7 
at, 


every 
uniform 


The board has completed arrange- 
ments with Charles H. Winslow of 
New York, to make a survey of typi- 
cal Indiana cities to be used as a 
guide in installing vocational educa- 
tion in the schools. It is probable 


Constantly grewing opportunities 


March 2, 1916 


that the first survey will be made at 
Evansville. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE, James H. Harris was 
re-elected superintendent of city 
schools for a term of three years, 
At the last session of the Iowa legis- 
lature a law was enacted permitting 
boards of education in independent 
school districts to employ a superin- 
tendent of schools for a term of two 
or three years. 


NEBRASKA, 

LINCOLN. The supreme court 
of Nebraska has upheld the law 
which provides for the teaching of 
any modern language in the public 
schools whenever such language in- 
struction is demanded by a petition 
signed by fifty patrons of the school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

VALLEY CITY. Professor Wil- 
liam M. Wemett has issued a handy 
pamphlet with more than 500 ques- 
tions for a teacher’s  self-examina- 
tion %m character, disposition, per- 
sonal appearance, professional spirit, 
knowledge of children and _ forty 
other personal qualifications natural 
and acquired. 


OHIO. 
COLUMBUS. The Columbus 
school board members extended their 
Detroit meeting trip to give them a 
few days for looking over the Chi- 
cago and Gary schools. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. For forty years 
the average rainfall in this country in 
January has been 3.16 inches, and in 
the entire year sixteen inches. This 
year in January alone it was twenty 
inches. This is five times the aver- 
age for January and nearly thirty per 
cent, more than the average for the 
entire year. 

SAN DIEGO. The first night 
school has been opened in this city, 
starting off with an enrollment of 
1,043, which must be near the record 
west of the Mississippi for one night 
school. Superintendent MacKinnon 
is most enthusiastic over its success. 





Best Books on Spanish 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Gram 
war. 249 pp., cloth, 1.00 By °°, 
Toledano. Spanish Grammar on Yormal 
Lines. Adopted by Erie (Pa.) High School, 
New Rochelle iN. ¥. High Sch 

Hugo's Simplified Spanish.  ») Easy and 
Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. Cloth. 
81.00. Adopted by University of Pittshure 
(Pa) Rochester N. ¥.) High School, Se- 
attle (Wash.) High School. St h’s Col. 
leg Princeton. N./. 

Spanish Business Interviews 96 
cloth, 50e. Adopted ty 
of Education. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence 
in Spanish %67 po. ®1.00. Adopted by 
High School of Commerce. New Vork. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp- 
cloth, 81 00. Adopted by Cornell University, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas« 

English-Spanish and Spanish English 
Commercial Dictionary Cloth, giltJ 
60 pp., $2.25. By G. kK. Macdonald, A 
complete work of reference for students 
and teachers. 
“This book can be re 

fication.” 





pp. 


San Franci Boare 


ommended without quali- 
The Business Journal, New York. 
Send for Complete List. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 WEST 45th ST. NEW YORK 
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MAGAZINES. 


—The leading athie of Se March 
Century is an article entitled “Our 
Prison Problem,” by Governor 
Charles S. Whitman of New York, 
who sums up, clearly and briefly. just 
what prison reform is, what it is 
driving toward, and what it is 


driving away from. Governor Whit-| 2&4 


4 man is known everywhere as a friend 
" of prison reform, and certainly there 
are few who should know more about 
i it than he. Two articles dealing 
: with questions bearing on the war 
; are “The Working-man in War- 
time,” in which Harrison Smith de- 
scribes a mid-war trip to England 
in the steerage and an independent 
“hike” to survey labor conditions in 
ales and throughout Britain gen- 
erally, and “The Island and the Con- 
tinent at War,” by J. Russell Smith, 
contrasting the essential motives im- 
ay the two gigantic rivals, Eng- 
land and Germany. In reply to the 
optimistic article on “America and 
apan,’ which Baron Shibusawa, the 
apanese. Pierpont Morgan.” con- 
tributed to the February Century, 
Thomas F. Millard, editor of “The 
China Press, ‘contributes to this 
number a stirring paper entitled “The 
Japanese Menace.” 


—Modern Language Notes (The 
Tohns Hopkins Press, Baltimore) 
begins the new year considerably 
changed, with a more ° con- 
venient size of make-up, more sub- 
stantial covers and general improved 
appearance. Three new names ap- 
pear on the board of editors, those 

© i Professors Kurrel-Meyer, Brush 
and Shaw. 

It is to be pope that the valuable 
biblicgraphical feature of the Notes 
(“Recent Publications’) will not be 
neglected or allowed to dwindle un- 
der the new régime. The annual 
subscription is 
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St. Nicholas 


An article of considerable interest 
to parents and teachers, announced 
for the March St. Nicholas, jis “A 
New System of Physical Training,” 
. wherein Ernest Balch, widely known 
) as an athletic director for boys of 

hi schoo] age, will set forth 

i Ocate a new system of exer- 
cise and athletic training which has 
already won for itself a place in 
several of the leading American 
schools, and has received warm com- 
mendation from various headmasters 

experts. Briefly, Mr. Balch’s 
System is said to be an adaptation 
j of methods in use among profes- 
sional acrobats, as observed by Mr. 
Balch himself during a stay of ten 
years in Mexico. Mr. Balch became 
‘imtimate with more than twenty 
Pe ror op Recohats of pons Rated Pn 
x years of age. Living roughly. 
mith WMaprepared ood, they seem 
{to be immune from the prevalent 
Yellow fever, ptomaine poisoning and 
typhoid... He asked himself why it 
s that these boys never had any- 
_fthe matter with them, and 

Ged upon investigation that it 

cause their training en 8 them 
condition and rendered it 
for germs to lodge and 
bat Out of this experience 

“the entire system which Mr. 

has developed with such ste- 
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# . # TEACHERS’ AGENCIES so 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


CON N E IN recommendation work increares With the experience of the teacher. 

“I have for a long time believed that teachers’ agencies +bould 
recommend ony when asked to dO so the proper authority. For this very rea- 
son I have become interested im your method and I want io know more abvut 
it,” writes the supervising principal of a Penneylyania schoo) system. Toa state- 
ment like this we are accustomed to “Youare preciely the sort of man we 
in view in maki lbere is a great difference 
our st Ryoge | one ‘oF R between beingone of a crowd 
to @ supposed vacaney, and bavin rd 


a of education call upon you at 
and ofter you a pizce. The latter is 1 
to make this 















dignified method and we are hoping 
more and more the way for teachers of approved experience 
Krery season we have more exp 


ressions reciation from superinten- 
dents, principals and teacheis whe have dence in recommendation WORK. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Fs 20 %iai!dncnecton*enst*ahin'boct ice 
is sugsented by our own observations ‘ot imi IT TELLS HOW, | iis 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623S: Wabash Ave., Chiccgo, Ii 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency "Rey. 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Wer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC' Schools, and ven on, 
jm ST REIGN sapere Prorat sconbiaounae good Behools to wares te < ail ow 
oraddress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





teacher for any desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good eral education Wanted for cepartment work in 
High, tory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approve d sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure meng tm Sade $90 per month. For further 
information address T TEACHER®Y ¥, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °4,%S977.3.9c:Pse"z3ctor 





‘ig EACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for suyerior 
people. mis recomensadt only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 








THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 

JAMES LEE LOVE, Director - ° 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 
We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 7 


AGENCY 





Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 





tess, @ System essentially derived 
‘ ys } 


Om-and based upon the noble art 
of tumbling. tie : 
















| recommends teachers and bas filled ! un- 
dreds of bigh grade positions. ‘up te 

jae Betty excellent teachers. Fsrtab- 

1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need a 
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William Shakespeare 
' Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 
= 1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakesoaa : 
and his time to the world. Sag 
~~ The ballads, “Airs’’ and dances of the days of goo 
Queen Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which 
have been made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observa 
of the tercentenary of the “Bard of Avon.” 

- Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country 
dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all 
the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic vers” 
Sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice for 
the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you 
find here abundant material for your needs. 


: AS YOU Luke tr 











MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


35270 Overture. (Nicolai.) 


Act IT, tee Under the Green- 17717 Act ggg $. Traditional Songs of 


wood Tree, 
: “Resmond Dinon and hon 
Act 1, Scene 7, Song: Blow Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind. (R. J. 8. Stevens.) 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
Act 1V, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He 


Mave Who Killed the Deer 
PPro ns Victor MalesQuartet 
:itW Lover 
ae 3 rap pede ee 
Raymond 


) 
gna EPR 
Act IT, Scene 1. Recitation; The Duke's 
Speech Ben G 


16912 


Olive Kitne 
Act Hl, Scene 1. Recitation: Soliloquy. 
Frank Burbeck 
Act ITI, Scene 2. Kecitation: Hamlet on 
F ip. Ben Greet 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 
Act Ill, Scene 2. Wolsey’s Farewell to 

Cromwell. Frank Burbeck 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O Take Those 
Lips Away. (Traditional.) Raymond Dixon 


Symphony Orchestra of Londoa 
17724 Song: ‘‘Greensiceves’’ (very old). 3 
Raymond Dixoa” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
17702 Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, 
_adies. (Stevens.) Raymond Dixe@ 
17S Act II, Scene 3. Kecitation: Benedick’s ; 
idea of a Wife. Ben Greet 7) 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
31819 Overture. (Mendelssohn. ea 
Victor Concert Orchestl 7 
31159 Wedding March. (Mendelssohn.) ; 
Pryor’s Band 


Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Away- 
{i Seven ax ( Bennett.) John McCormack ae eee on ae 
rank Burbeck Sx ding March ictor Merbert’s Orchestea 
MERCHANT*OF VENICE 35238 Sélection of Principal Airs. 
Act I, Scene 3. Recitation; Shylock’s Rebuke (Mendeissohn. ) Pryor’s Band 
Act If, Scene 3; Song: Hark, Hark, the Frank Burbeck 53060 -Act II, Scene 3. Song: Ye Spottett Snakes.) 
Lark. (Schiubert.) ‘B¥an Williams $5060 Act ITI, Scene 2. + Tell Me Where is (Mendelssohn.) — Victor Women's C “horus: 
Fapey Kred? (amit ) $863 Duet: | Kaow a Rank. (Horn.) 

JULIUS CAESAR Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Duntas 

Act II}, Scene 2, Antony's Address. 64194 Act IV, Scene 1. Recitation: Mercy Speech. 17209 Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale. 

Frank Burbeck Elien Terry Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and 8 


ROMEO AND JULIET THE TEMPEST TWELFTH NIGHT 
liette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 17724 Act I, Scene 2. Ariel's Songs: 17662 Act II, Scene Z Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress : 
ngel. Farrar-Clement Come Untc These Yellow Mine. (W. Byrd.) Raymond Dixoay, 


Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy Sands, (Purcell. ) 
Selection. Pryor's Band Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus OLD*ENGLISH «DANCES 
uliet’s Slumber. Row Well, Ye Mariners. 


vi ee Gentine 17702 (1) Act I. Scene 2. Full Fathom — 4799; 


Five. (R. Johnson.) amaica. 
OTHELLO 


Reinald Werrenrath j7g4<) The Butterfly. 
88338 Act 1. Brindisi (Clink the Wine 17702 (a) Act V, Scene 2. Where the byes Meet. - 
Cc Pasquale Amato Bee Sucks. Pe oe roan oh 7846 } Tideswell Profession +1 Morris 
83466 as Othello" aeeeet a bane ates * ot gga7 ) Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance, 
87071 Now Forever Farewell. Enrico ; ( Flambor ugh Sword Dance 
* 8907S We Swear by Heaven and Earth. POEMS AND cami r7og? } May Pole Dance : Bluff King Mal. 
aruso-Ruffo. 50,5 Le, _ Here he Geuitie La ~~ Minuet: Don Juan. (Mozart. ) 
35279 Act 'V. Desdemona's Song—Oh, ) N —_ Met 17160 Country Dance : Pop Goes the Weasel. Victor Band 
Willow, Willow.. Olive Kline ishop. ele Melba 17086 Morris Dance fic 
88149 Ave eye Melba 64267 ig Here the Gentle Lark 17329 Ribbon Dince 
74217 Death of Othello. Zerola ( Bishop.) Alma Gluck 17328 Shepherd's Hey. 


Act IT, Scene 7, Recitation : 
Ages of Man. 











Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful records 
unequalled staff of Victor artists. For full information, write 


Educational’ Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N., J. 
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